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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE latest news from Rhodesia is much more satisfactory, 
and points to the beginning of the end. It appears that 
on Wednesday a column under Colonel Plumer attacked a 
combined force of five Matabele impis in their stronghold in 
the Matoppos, and entirely defeated them, though unhappily 
not without serious loss on our side, several officers being 
among the killed and severely wounded. The official telegrams 
as yet are meagre, but the special correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle telegraphs some interesting details. An advance- 
guard under Captain Beresford was for two hours completely 
surrounded by the enemy, but after a most gallant stand 
they were relieved by the main body, and eventually the 
enemy, numbering some seven thousand men, “retreated in 
fall flight.” “ A Matabele regiment appeared on the scene just 
after the conclusion of the action, summoned by Sekombo’s 
great war-horn, which sounded like a musical siren.” It is 
now hoped that offers of peace which have been made to the 
indunas will be accepted. The rout of the hitherto un- 
defeated impis by so small a force is regarded with great 
satisfaction, and will doubtless depress the natives, who up to 
the present have felt absolute confidence in their ability to 
“wipe out” the white men. 








The trial of Major Lothaire, which has been proceeding at 
Brussels during the week, ended on Thursday in his acquittal. 
The Court decided “that whereas murder did not exist 
without criminal intent, and whereas judicial errors, which, 
on the whole, were not proved, did not affect the legality of 
the decision, which was guided by motives of conscience and 
probity, and whereas Stokes did not deny the misdemeanours 
laid to his charge and begged for mercy, and whereas by 
carrying out the judgment within twenty-four hours Major 
Lothaire acted from motives of necessity and the safety of 
his own troops, and whereas the whole of his past career 
was a guarantee of his honour and good faith,” the 
appeal must be dismissed with costs. It cannot be said 
that this is a very satisfactory decision, even considering 
the evidence produced by a Prosecutor whose action was 
hardly distinguishable from that of counsel for the de- 
fence, and who eulogised the prisoner throughout his address 
to the Court. It seems to have been admitted that Major 
Lothaire had no right to hang Stokes, except as a piece of 
military necessity,—as the leader of an armed band present in 
the Congo State territories with hostile intent. Considering 
that in Africa all caravans are escorted by armed men, 
this is a very doubtful plea. We fear, however, that there 
is now little use in complaining as to the results of the 

appeal which we ourselves demanded. All we can do, and 
this should be done most vigilantly, is to watch the conduct 





sentences pronounced by the Court on Dr. Jameson and his 
fellow-prisoners of ordinary imprisonment without hard 
labour, the penalty inflicted on first-class misdemeanants, 
which amounts only to the loss of their liberty, but admits of 
their having all the comforts consistent with any confinement 
in gaol. Of course it is a relief to the mind to think of brave 
gentlemen and soldiers who have hazarded their own lives, 
though in the act of attacking and shooting down innocent and 
probably equally brave antagonists, as spared any humiliation 
that seems inconsistent with their general standing and 
careers, but we have to think of the effect of this act of 
clemency on similar acts of recklessness in the future, and we 
must say that we think the Government has made a serious 
mistake. Private war is the defiance of all law and civil 
authority, as well as an outrage on all the ties which bind 
nations, and no act of private war in our time has been so 
utterly without excuse as this Raid into the Transvaal. To 
our mind the very light sentences originally passed on these 
reckless and criminal marauders were far more merciful to 
society at large, and to the half-fledged communities to which 
they set so pernicious an example, than the too honourable 
detention for which they have been exchanged. 


The Irish Land Bill was read a second time without a 
division in the House of Lords yesterday week, but the debate 
of the evening was not at all favourable to the Government 
in its general drift. Lord Cadogan had usually conducted 
Irish business in that House on former occasions, but as he is 
now the Irish Viceroy, it is not thought appropriate for him 
to take a leading part on contentious Irish questions. Lord 
Lansdowne, therefore, moved the second reading in a very 
able speech, in which he described himself as acting the part 
of the tame elephant employed in India to entice the wild 
elephants into the corral. This tame elephant, he said, 
often has to bear extremely hard usage while the operation is 
in progress, and certainly on this occasion the speaker 
himself was not spared. Lord Lansdowne first contrasted 
Mr. John Morley’s Bill with Mr. Gerald Balfour’s, and 
showed how very much more fair to the landlord this Bill is. 
It does not shorten the statutory term as Mr. Morley’s 
did, does not take away the landlord’s right of pre-emption in 
the case of a bond-fide sale, and besides leaving the right of 
ejectment for the two years of arrears which he can recover 
by that means, leaves him an ordinary creditor for arrears 
beyond these two years, instead of wiping out the debt 
altogether. He explained how much more fair and cautious 
the present Bill is in dealing with the question of improve- 
ments, than Mr. Morley’s Bill; as it lays down a time limit 
beyond which the presumption in favour of the tenant will 
not operate. And he expounded the proposals of the present 
Bill with respect to purchase, and with respect to extricating 
the derelict estates, the rental of which is now paid to the 
Court, which had degenerated into a wholesale receiver of Irish 
rents. Lord Lansdowne did not deny that the proposals 
made on this subject were open to objection, but he did assert 
that nothing can be open to more serious objection than to 
leave matters as they are with regard to these derelict estates. 
His speech was altogether lucid, moderate, and conciliatory. 





Lord Londonderry led the attack on the Bill, which he 
declared gave no satisfaction to any class in Ireland. Mr. 
Dillon denounced it as a sham [but voted for it all the same, 





Lord Londonderry]; Mr. Davitt wished to get it rejected; 
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and Mr. O’Brien had called it the worst Land Bill ever pro- 
posed. We wonder what Lord Londonderry would have said. 
if these authorities had been eager in its praise. He 
tried hard to be moderate, but did not succeed. He had no 
wish to be hard on the Sub-Commissioners of the Land Court, 
he said, but he intimated that they acted on most extraordinary 
principles. He wished the Sub-Commissioners to be obliged 
to state their reasons for reducing rent as they do. He 
declared that the same grounds on which they reduce rents 
would apply equally in London for reducing the ground-rents 
of the great landlords. Lord Crewe (the Gladstonian Viceroy) 
made a moderate speech in favour of the Bill, as did also 
Lord Dunraven and Lord Monteagle, though the latter made 
considerable reservations. Lord Castletown attacked the Bill 
sharply as a mass of bad and ignorant drafting. The 
purchase clauses were “the most vital,” and in the present 
Bill “the most unserviceable.” The Duke of Abercorn and 
Lord Midleton were equally hostile. Lord Spencer was 
moderately favourable to the Bill, and deprecated the sort of 
amendments with which the House of Lords threatened it, while 
Lord Ashbourne defended the Bill strongly. No doubt the very 
essence of the Bill is threatened by some of the Irish land- 
owners’ amendments,—though its second reading passed 
without opposition,—and foolishly threatened, we think. If 
they go farther, they will certainly fare worse. 


In Thursday’s Committee on the Bill, the Government ex- 
perienced three defeats, of which only one appears to us at 
all formidable. Lord Templetown carried by 125 votes tc 67 
(majority, 58) an amendment of no great importance requiring 
the Land Court to record, in the form of a schedule, anumber 
of details concerning the land on which they were fixing the 
fair rent, of not a few of which the Bill already requires the 
record, while the remainder are only objectionable because 
they would probably cause a considerable delay in completing 
operations under the Act. Lord Cloncurry carried by 107 
votes to 60 (majority, 47) an amendment restoring the limit of 
£50 rateable value, instead of the new limit of £100 fixed by 
the Bill, for pastoral holdings, beyond which the benefits of 
the Act should not apply. Lord Lansdowne and the Duke of 
Devonshire in very weighty speeches resisted this amendment, 
and it is quite certain that the House of Commons will not 
accept it, but will restore the clause as the Commons had 
passed it. And then we trust the Lords will not be so 
fatuous in their obstinacy as to insist on their amend- 
ment. Finally, Lord Macnaghten carried by 96 votes to 77 
(a majority of only 19) the omission of Clause 5 dealing with 
town parks, which provides that in the ninth section of the 
Bill the term “agricultural” shall be construed to mean 
either agricultural or pastoral, or partly agricultural and partly 
pastoral. Lord Lansdowne, supported by Lord Herschell, 
defended the clause, but it was rejected by the narrow majority 
we have named. The amendment is not likely, we should 
think, to be persevered in. On the turbary clause Lord 
Lansdowne proposes a compromise, which had not been 
considered when we went to press. 

A telegram from Pretoria announces that the Volksraad 
has passed a Bill making provision for the education of 
Outlanders’ children on all the gold-fields and stand townships 
in the Republic. The law, which will come into force at once, 
enacts that the medium of instruction shall be the home 
language of the children. This long-delayed piece of justice 
and good-sense is welcome. If the Transvaal would only 
show itself as reasonable about the vote, the outlook in South 
Africa would be very much improved. No oligarchy is ever 
safe, and, as Bacon pointed out long ago, the wise States are 
those which are liberal with their citizenship. If Venice had 
treated its Outlanders better it would not have fallen into 
decay as it did. 


President Faure has been making a State progress in 
Brittany,—a part of France never before visited by a Re- 
publican head of the State. Though the Royalist Senators 
kept away from the fétes at St. Malo, the general public was 
most enthusiastic, and the Cathedral was the most lavishly 
decorated building in the town, while the Curé made a loyal 
speech. One man is reported to have shouted “A bas le 
Président! ‘Vive d’Orléans! Vive la Royauté!” but he was 
promptly arrested, and his outburst led to no demonstration. 


present. The people have become quite used to a new 
Ministry every six months. Finding that these changes do 
not mean rioting, they are rather amused than otherwise, 


During the past week Li Hung Chang (who is residing in 
Lord ‘Lonsdale’s house-in Carlton House Terrace) hag, in 
spite of his age and his previous travels, been dragged tog 
great number of our sights, and the newspapers publish 


“revised official programmes” for the future which reag 


like a nightmare. There is something which makes those 
who entertain our foreign guests absolutely ruthless. On 
Wednesday Li Hung Chang was received in audience by the 
Queen at Osborne, but the interview was of course of a purely 
ceremonial character, and the conversation an ordinary 
exchange of compliments and assurances of friendship. 
Afterwards Li Hung Chang witnessed a review of the Fleet, 
which no doubt impressed him, and on Wednesday he toiled 
manfully through the dockyards at Portsmouth. Next week 
is to be spent in doing some of the great provincial towns. 
The Lisbon papers announce that Portugal, which has been 
arbitrating between us and Brazil in regard to the smal} 
island of Trinidad, has decided that it belongs to Brazil. Ags 
there is no nullum tempus Act in International Law, we 
suppose the decision is sound. Brazil’s predecessor in 
title no doubt once occupied it. It seems, however, some- 
what absurd that Brazil will not let us have what she herself 
does not want. The Seculo, a Lisbon paper generally hostile 
to England, is delighted with the result, and praises us for 
having allowed Portugal to decide the matter. 


Lord Cromer gave some very interesting evidence before 
the Indian Financial Commission on Monday, though he 
declined to offer an opinion on the temporary question in dis- 
pute as to the payment of the Indian troops borrowed by 
England for service in Egypt. He said that the chief secret 
of economy in India is to have an economical Viceroy, whose 
influence is sure to percolate through the whole Council, and 
in reference to the very frugal arrangements made in Egypt 
for the Soudan expedition, he thought that they were greatly 
due to his own economical bias, though they were more or less 
effected by the providence of other men. “If I had exerted 
my influence on the side of extravagance, the Egyptian 
finances would not be in the position they are now.” 
“Speaking generally, I am very much against managiog 
Indian details from London, although I think the Indian 
Council should have very great weight in larger matters. 
.«.... The moral of the whole thing is to choose your in- 
dividuals well; it does not depend so much upon the system.” 
We are very glad to see Lord Cromer depreciating the habit 
of ascribing everything to system: in other words, to pure 
administrative mechanism. What has made his Egyptian 
administration so brilliant has been his keen eye for the 
qualities of his individual subordinates. 


Lord Wolseley’s unfortunate and entirely uncalled-for re- 
marks regarding the inability of the Indian troops to face a 
European Army have created an extraordinary amount of 
indignation in India. No doubt Lord Wolseley did not in the 
least mean to convey the doubts as to the capacity of the Indian 
Army which his words have been held to convey, He probably 
merely wished to enforce the truth that white troops are an 
absolutely essential part of the Indian Army, and that without 
them it would not be the fighting force it now is. Consider- 
ing, however, the sensitiveness of all soldiers on the question 
of military spirit, and their just mdignation at anything ap- 
proaching a reflection upon their ability to go anywhere and 
do anything, it was a most deplorable circumstance that the 
value of the Indian troops should be depreciated ky the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 


Crete is rapidly approaching a condition of anurchy. At 
Heraklion on Monday Hassan Pasha, the Governor, who 
arrived on the previous day, was surrounded near the 
gate of the town by an excited mob of five thousand 
Mahommedans, who showed him the bodies of two Mahom- 
medans who had been killed while plundering, and demanded 
to be admitted into the town, On Hassan Pasha trying to 
pacify them, he was pulled from his horse and severely 
beaten. Meantime conflicts are constantly taking place 





Tn truth, the Republic was never less in danger than at 





between the adherents of the two religions, and while the 
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Christians fly in one direction, the Mahommedans fly in 


another. Twenty thousand Mahommedan refugees are said 
to have entered Heraklion, and to have begun to break into 
the houses of the Christians.and to expel them by force; 
while one thousand Christians have left by steamer for 
Greece. The Powers appear to have decided nothing 
except not to blockade Crete—a decision due, we are glad 
to think, to England’s peremptory refusal—and to insist 
upon the Christian refugees being allowed to leave the island 
if they wish. Add to this record of confusion three important 
items. Money is scarcer than ever in the Sultan’s treasury, 
and the officials, always in arrears, are beginning to clamour 
at not being paid at all. The incursions of Greek bands into 
Macedonia are growing more formidable. The Russians have 
lately made a communication at Yildiz which ‘caused con- 
siderable emotion.” It is said to bode a change of attitude 
towards the Sultan on the part of the Czar. If that is so, 
things may go with a run in Turkey. 


The Times of Tuesday gives an interesting obituary notice 
of one of the most celebrated of French vivandiétres, Madame 
Ibrahim, who died at Vichy a few days ago, aged seventy- 
three. She was the daughter of a soldier who followed 
Napoleon to Egypt, and there married a native, while she 
herself married a non-commissioned officer in a Turco regi- 
ment. After her husband and son had been killed in the Crimea 
at the taking of the Malakoff, Madame Ibrahim, who survived 
the assault, became vivandiére to the 2nd Zouaves. She went 
through the Italian campaign, was wounded at Solferino, was 
on active service during the Franco-Prussian War, and at 
Sedan received three wounds and was left for dead on the 
field. She was, however, picked up and cured by the German 
doctors, and was kept as a prisoner of war in the fortress of 
Stettin. When the war was over she returned to Algeria 
with her regiment, but in 1881 proceeded to Tonquin, where 
she was wounded in three places at the attack on Haiphong. 
Evidently Madame Ibrahim was a first-class fighting woman 
We doubt if even the immortal Gunga Din had been more 
often under fire. It would be interesting to know the exact 
effect of so much fighting on her nature. 


An article in Tuesday’s Times shows that considerable 
progress is being made in the carrying out of the experiment 
in agricultural co-operation which has been instituted by 
Lord Winchilsea under the name of the British Produce 
Supply Association. A start is to be made in a district 
within a twelve-mile radius from Sleaford, in Lincoln- 
shire, which is to be the centre. Collectors are to 
travel daily along certain lines of communication, and 
to convey small lots of produce received from the farmers to 
the central depdt, whence they are to be despatched to London 
in bulk. Separators are also to be set up at fixed stations 
along these lines of communication. When the cream has 
been extracted it will be taken to a butter factory at Sleaford. 
There will also be a slaughter-house at Sleaford for those 
who have fat cattle to sell. This is an excellent and practical 
scheme, and we wish it every success. Only by applying, as 
here, the principles of the factory system to agriculture, and 
abandoning those of the hand-loom weavers, can English 
agriculture be revived and made fit to compete with the 
organised industry of Denmark and Australasia. 


The naval manceuvres have ended in a victory for Admiral 
Seymour, though he had the slower and weaker fleet 
under his command. The fleet opposed to him was 
neither able to force him to fight a battle nor to drive 
bim to his fortified ports, but allowed him to slip through 
its fingers. That this was due to any blundering on the 
part of the officers commanding the squadrons opposed 
to Admiral Seymour is not suggested, but it shows how 
“chancy” a thing naval warfare is and how important and 
incalculable an element is thick weather, At the same time, 
Admiral Seymour deserves credit for making such good use 
of the favourable conditions which he encountered. The 
manceuvres were remarkable for a signal act of heroism. An 
officer suffering from melancholia threw himself overboard 
from the ‘Hermione.’ A brother officer, Lieutenant Warren, 
instantly jumped in after him, but, though life-belts were 
thrown and a boat lowered without delay, both men were 
drowned. The action was a very noble one, as Lieutenant 


a must have known that the chance of escape was but 
mall, 





The first results of the census taken in France last March have 
jast been published. The returns make the total population 
of France 38,228,969 persons, an increase of 133,819 in five 
years. This increase isalmost entirely confined to thecities, and 
is partly compensated by a decrease in the rural communes. It 
is in the Departments of the Orne, the Manche, the Lot, the 
Calvados, the Dordogne, and the Gers that the diminution haa 
been most marked. For the last five years the French popula- 
tion has increased at the rate, in round numbers, of 26,500 
souls per annum, or, in other words, during this period there 
has been one birth to 1,500 inhabitants. These figures are, of 
course, dangerously low. It does not appear whether the 
apparent increase is due, as in former censuses, to immigra- 
tion rather than to an excess of native births over deaths. In 
any case the situation is a very curious one when considered in 
relation to French aspirations to create a Colonial Empire. 
Colonies for a stationary population are almost an absurdity. 


Mr. Gladstone made a taking little speech at the annual 
show of the Hawarden and Buckley Horticultural Society, 
which was held on Monday in his own grounds. He lamented 
that he was no longer able to make himself master of what the 
Society had done and what it hoped to do, as he had been able 
in earlier years, but he complimented the Hawarden exhibitors 
on their butter, which he said was much better than any 
they had been able in those earlier years to procure at the 
Castle, and he declared that the Society not only kept up its 
prestige but that it had gone ahead of neighbouring institu- 
tions of the same kind. He rejoiced in the number of pursuits 
which could be advantageously followed in the country, 
and which tend, therefore, to check that drain of population 
to our great towns so characteristic of the last ten or fifteen 
years. And he dwelt upon the delight of living in the country, 
far away from “the foul rivers, the masses of smoke and the 
darkness that overhangs many of our great towns,”—of living, 
in short, “in the eye of Nature and the clear light of day.” And 
it is strange enough that everybody should not agree with him. 
The dark curtain which seems to be so often drawn over 
London at perhaps the height of balf a mile or more above 
the surface of the earth, has a more ghastly effect than even 
one of the old-fashioned fogs. It interferes less with business, 
but has a more ghostly effect, as if either the sun had 
grown dim or the eye had been struck with cataract. 


The South African Committee which is to inquire into the 
Chartered Company’s proceedings, and to suggest the 
necessary changes, is to consist of fifteen Members of the 
House of Commons, two Members of the Government, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Colonial Secretary, 
seven other Unionists, five Members of Opposition, including 
Mr. Labouchere, we are happy to say, and one Anti-Parnellite. 
It can only at best elect its chairman,—Mr. Jackson is 
the nominee of the Government,—consider the course of 
procedure, and ask leave to sit again, so that we shall get no 
light from its proceedings this year. We are rather inclined 
to think that it would have been better to leave out the two 
Ministers, unless one of them had been placed in the chair and 
had conducted the inquiry officially for the Government, but 
perhaps it would have been difficult for the Committee to 
investigate the questions before them thcroughly without 
having immediateaccess to the official communications between 
the Company and the Government. 


Lord Rosebery has written a letter to Mr. Davidson, a 
Brazilian merchant, who had previously addressed him in 
regard to his Epsom speech on the decline of British in- 
dustries and German competition. After expressing surprise 
that his speech should have been thought to have a Protec- 
tionist tendency and declaring that it was only intended to 
arouse the attention of our commercial classes to the inroads of 
the foreigner, and to press for more technical education, 
Lord Rosebery goes on to express the opinion in favour 
not of a Royal Commission of the ordinary kind, which would 
probably bury the question “under a mass of irrelevant 
folios,” but a small Commission of Inquiry to present in a 
compact form information which already exists, and to collect 
the testimony of men of experience as to the causes of ana 
remedies for the evil. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





New Consols (23) were on Friday, 113-3—}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LORDS AND THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


E need hardly repeat what we have often said, 

that no journalist can claim to discuss all the 

moot points of the Irish Land Bill with anything like the 
capacity for forming a judgment on its merits from the 
point of view of special knowledge which an able Irish 
landlord has on the one hand, or an able Irish lawyer who 
has studied it professionally in the position of counsel for 
the tenant has on the other, A journalist, if he is wise, 
will form his judgment mainly by comparing what the 
advocates on both sides say of the Bill, with what the states- 
men who have studied it with, as he believes, a real desire 
to judge impartially between them, say upon the statements 
and arguments of the interested parties. That is not so 
much an original opinion, as the application of a man of 
the world’s common-sense to the relative weight of the 
experts’ judgments. But that is really the best approxi- 
mation a modest journalist can make towards a solution 
of the difficult problem before him. Now what do we 
find in the present case? Here is a Government repre- 
sented in the House of Lords by Lord Lansdowne, a great 
Irish landlord who is also an experienced and successful 
statesman, represented in the House of Commons by Mr. 
A. J. Balfour, a statesman who has served a long ap- 
prenticeship to the Irish land question, and has gained 
himself a great reputation for the sagacity, indepen- 
dence, and coolness of judgment which he has shown 
during the last ten years in dealing with the whole 
land policy. These are men who certainly have no 
prepossession of any kind against landowners, least 
of all against Irish landowners, and we find them de- 
claring with evident sincerity that they believe this 
Bill to offer as hopeful a solution of the thorny 
controversy with which they are dealing as it is 
possible for them to attain. They are criticised by 
opponents who have also made a minute study of the 
question, and who find fault with them mainly for not 
going far enough on the tenants’ side. They are more or 
less supported by the most liberal of the Irish landlords, 
who, like Lord Monteagle, have suffered greatly in their 
own persons by the concessions made, but as they think, 
speaking generally, wisely and justly made, to the tenants’ 
interests; and they are endorsed by Lord Ashbourne, a 
keen Conservative lawyer of vast experience in Irish 
land legislation, whose sympathies have always been 
with the landlords’ party. On the other hand, they 
are condemned in most sweeping terms by such men 
as Lord Londonderry and the Duke of Abercorn, who 
have had large experience of the difficulties of the 
subject, but who are all of them identified with 
the wishes of a single class, and of whose speeches 
it must be said that they are not always very con- 
sistent with themselves, and that they are expressed on 
many points with a certain heat which does not look 
like impartiality and does not indicate the same mastery of 
the tenants’ case which the statesmen who have studied 
both sides for themselves have certainly shown. For in- 
stance, Lord Londonderry, unless he is misreported, has 
said in one sentence that “the system of purchase” pro- 
posel in the Bill “was one to which he gave his hearty 
cone 1rrence, and he admired that part of the Bill which 
dealt with this subject,” while he said in the next sentence 
but one that “the landlord who sold to his tenant under 
the provisions of the present Bill, would be no better than 
a foo).” And, again, he said that the Irish landlords would 
be “ justified” in speaking of the Irish land legislation 
“with anger,” but that he was convinced the House would 
hear “no harsh words from any one of the Irish landlords 
whose property it was proposed to reduce,” though he had 
uttered plenty of such words himself, and had just declared 
that “anger” was “justified.” We think that a tone of 
this kind, which was echoed from other parts of the House 
of Lords, is not of a character to convince critics looking 
out for signs of a detached or again of a prepossessed judg- 
ment, that the judgment of such men as Lord London- 
derry or the Duke of Abercorn would weigh much in the 
balance against the judgment of such men as Lord Lans- 
downe or Mr. Balfour. It seems to us that any one 
reading the debates in both Houses with a real 
desire to find indications of calm judgment on the 








one hand and of prejudice on the other, would come 
to the conclusion that such men as Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Monteagle, Lord Dunraven, and Lord Spencer, have 
shown a much steadier and more lucid judgment on the 
character and consequences of the Bill than the Irish 
landlords who led the attack upon it. We do not for 
moment suppose that there are no flaws in the Bill. It 
would be almost impossible to draft any Bill on such a 
subject that would not have flaws in it. But we do sa 

that public critics who come to the subject without the 
knowledge of experts, have a right to hold that the 
moderate statesmen who support it when all their clasg 
feelings would be more or less engaged for the landlords’ 
view, show far more indications of impartiality and 
detachment of mind than the bitter assailants who attack 
it. This is a case in which the public judgment is neces- 
sarily formed on secondary evidence,—evidence as to the 
tone and knowledge and character of the men who have 
given their authority to the Bill, and the tone and character 
of the men who oppose it, though we may admit that on 
various points their knowledge and experience are large 
and accurate, though their point of view is not nearly so 
judicial. There are, no doubt, points on which the Govern- 
ment may fairly be influenced by the criticisms of the 
House of Lords, but they are comparatively secondary 
points. We have no doubt that the general policy of the 
Bill has received the support of far more impartial and far 
more fully instructed judgments, than the policy of its 
antagonists. It is a case in which the weighing of the 
statesmen on each side of the question, is both more im- 
portant and more clearly within the reach of political critics, 
than the direct weighing of the legislative issues themselves, 

As regards the general character of the Bill carried 
through its second reading yesterday week without a 
division, perhaps the most important criticism made or 
the clauses affecting judicial rents, is the remark of Lord 
Monteagle, in a letter to Monday’s Times, that the 
revaluation of the land itself, on the expiration of 
each period of fifteen years, is unnecessary and even 
likely to be mischievous, since the changes to be made in 
the fair rents depend far more on the changes in prices 
than on anything else. It is by no means desirable that 
tenants who have neglected their land, should have their 
rents lowered as a consequence of that neglect, and yet 
that may be the result of what would seem to be a very 
unnecessary and undesirable revaluation of the land after 
fifteen years of tenants’ occupation. That is a criticism 
which recommends itself to common-sense, especially as 
there are no further data for the more or less impossible 
task of accurate valuation, now, than there were when the 
valuation was first made. And of course the tendency of 
neglect is to make a rent appear exorbitant which would 
have been perfectly fair if the land had been properly looked 
after. 

Passing to the more detailed criticisms of Thursday’s 
Committee on the Bill,—we write before any account of 
Friday’s Committee on the Irish Land Bill can reach us, 
—it is obvious that one of the amendments passed in the 
Lords on Thursday night,—Lord Cloncurry’s amendment, 
excluding the pastoral holdings between £50 and £100 of 
rateable value from the benefits of the Bill,—seriously 
threatens its passing into law. And what has been well 
called Lord Salisbury’s “ eloquent silence ” on the question 
is no doubt a serious aggravation of the peril. We do not 
believe, however, that this amendment will be persevered 
with when the House of Commons replaces it in the Bill, 
as it surely will. It was passed without a division in the 
Lower House, and the Duke of Devonshire’s very effective 
argument in favour of the clause cannot but impress the 
minds of the Conservative Peers who have, we are sure, 
no wish to put themselves in the wrong, as this amend- 
ment would put them in the wrong in the eyes of the 
country. It is certainly true that many tenants of 
pastoral holdings in the neighbourhood of towns who 
are rated at more than £50 per annum really live 
by their grazing lands, and are as much in need 
of the protection of the Act as the tenant-farmers 
themselves. And as the Government has given long notice 
of its intention to give them the benefit of the new law, 
it is unquestionable that the loss of this provision would be 
a very great grievance to a considerable class of tenants. 
As for Lord Salisbury’s silence at this stage of the dis- 
cussion, we do not attach any great importance to it. He 
certainly does not want to use his personal influence 
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rely, and doubtless he will reserve himself for the 
— se he can say to his followers that if they 
wreck this Bill they must take the responsibility of a delay 
which will probably result in a much severer measure. 
Lord Macnaghten’s amendment, which was only carried 
by a majority of 19, will hardly be persevered in, and so 
far as Thursday night’s Committee went, we do not think 
that there is much prospect of the Lords persevering in 
any change likely to be fatal to the measure. If the 
Lords are wise they will not hazard their recently acquired 
popularity, by thwarting the plans of their own shrewdest, 
ablest, and wisest leaders. 





SPEAKING OUT ON FOREIGN POLITICS. 


E cannot feel altogether satisfied as to the position 

of England in regard to foreign politics. There 

is an unpleasant sense abroad that we are drifting, and 
the minds of those who occupy themselves with foreign 
affairs are filled with the blank misgivings of a creature 
moving about in worlds not realised. We do not say that 
these misgivings are justified. Indeed we are inclined to 
believe that they are not, because we have very great 
confidence in Lord Salisbury’s ability, know that he 
has “the comprehensive head” which is so essential 
in diplomacy, realise that he sees things in their true 
relations, and does not mistake great for small, and 
understand that he will neither sacrifice our essential 
interests for want of care nor regard as essential 
matters of no real moment. But for all that, and in spite 
of our belief in Lord Salisbury’s skill and statesman- 
ship, we are, as we have said, not altogether content, 
and fear that the indefinite uneasiness in the public mind 
is founded upon a true instinct. There is something 
wanting to our foreign policy, and till that want is 
supplied things will not go really well with us. In our 
opinion that want is a little more outspokenness on the 
part of our leaders in both parties. The country wants a 
lead, and a strong lead, as regards our foreign relations. 
As it is the situation is somewhat of a deadlock. The 
country at present has no strong opinion in regard 
to foreign affairs. There is no foreign question which 
divides parties, and public opinion is all in favour of 
leaving such matters to the discretion of those who are 
responsible,—i.e., to the Cabinet and the Foreign Secre- 
tary. It is, indeed, thought almost unpatriotic to criticise 
strongly any action in the region of foreign affairs—for 
fear of embarrassing the Government. That in some ways 
the effect of this attitude is beneficial we do not deny. 
Nothing is worse than to make foreign affairs a shuttle- 
cock in the party game, and Europe is no doubt impressed 
by the knowledge that Englishmen are agreed as regards 
their foreign policy, and will support their Foreign 
Minister with heartiness and loyalty. Unfortunately, 
however, the Foreign Office seems to be unable to forget 
the old days when every step was liable to be challenged 
by a watchful Opposition. It does not dare to use the 
blank cheque which the country has given it. It waits to 
act till it has received a clear indication of the nation’s 
will. Not long ago Lord Salisbury is said to have ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was impossible for an English 
Foreign Minister to take a strong line and make a new 
departure unless he was absolutely sure that he had 
the country behind him. Unless and until he had got 
that assurance, he was paralysed by the fear that pubtie 
Opinion might suddenly be aroused in the contrary sense 
and sweep away all he had tried to do. Here, then, is an 
umpasse. The country says: “We see the insensate folly 
of the old party squabbles over foreign affairs, when one 
half of the nation shouted ‘forward’ and the other half 
shouted ‘back.’ That was humiliating, ridiculous, and 
unbusinesslike. The only sound plan is to choose a com- 
petent Foreign Minister and to let him have a free hand. 
The business of making England safe and protecting her 
imterests must be left to him, and there must be no dic- 
tating to him from outside. When one has engaged a 
good driver who knows the country, no one but a fool 
dictates the particular road to be followed. The only wise 
plan is to leave all such questions to the man who holds 
the reins.” That is a very wise and natural sentiment. 
But, unfortunately, the driver does not seem to realise it, 
or rather he does not believe the country means to give 
him entire responsibility. Accordingly he says: “I must 
wait for a clear indication as to the way in which the pas- 








sengers would like to be driven. I daresay it would be best 
to choose the right-hand road, but I dare not without positive 
orders, because there is a very muddy bit at the Lethon: 
and ten to one when I get there I shall. be ordered to turn 
sharp round, and that'll very likely mean an upset. 
Till, then, I get definite orders I must just drive slowly up 
and down the main road, and be content if I prevent 
myself being run into—and that is not always so easy 
when the German gentleman is trying to turn his new 
automatic steering autocar in its own length.” Of course 
such metaphors as that we are using exaggerate a little, 
but indeed the situation is not so very far from the truth. 
The country is determined to leave the direction of foreign 
affairs to Lord Salisbury, and not to embarrass him by 
any orders, and Lord Salisbury is equally determined not 
to take any big step until he gets his orders. Pending 
them he will concentrate his efforts on keeping out of the 
ditch, avoiding collisions, and seeing that the coach and 
horses are in good trim. 

The problem is how to get out of this impasse. Clearly 
there are two ways,—either for the coachman to take the 
full responsibility or for the public to give orders. The 
first of these is probably impracticable, though ideally 
the best solution. The training of our statesmen unfits 
them to play the part of Bismarck or Richelieu. You 
cannot expect men whose lives are spent in giving “a 
useful or innocuous expression to the demands of 
public opinion” to act without that direction and 
support. In some way or other, then, orders must be got 
from the country, and its sympathy and interest awakened. 
It is not necessary that those orders shall be carried out 
slavishly, mechanically, or unreasonably, but the public 
must be got to say what they want. How is this to be 
done? In former days it was obtained quite easily by the 
results of the party controversies that raged over questions 
of foreign politics. When the “integrity of the Turkish 
Empire ” and “the relief of the oppressed Christians ” 
were battle-cries, there was no doubt as to the nature of 
the mandate. The trend of public opinion was clearly 
expressed. But now that it is agreed to be unpatriotic 
to make foreign affairs a question of party politics, it re- 
mains to discover some new method of eliciting public 
opinion. How are we to get at the will of the country ? 
It is clear that it cannot be done by our statesmen merely 
asking in the vague and the abstract for “a lead” on 
foreign questions. The nation is not sufficiently instructed 
in the details to be able to do that. The only plan is for 
the leaders on both sides to speak out freely on foreign 
politics, and to elicit the feeling of the public from the 
comments which such outspokenness will receive. In this 
way it will be possible for those responsible for our foreign 
affairs to obtain that external stimulus which it is admitted 
they need before they can engage in great actions. Take, for 
example, such questions as the advisability of our entering 
into alliances, the extinction of the Turkish Empire, our 
best plan of action in the case of China, the establishment 
of a general understanding with Russia. If Ministers 
would speak out on these points, we feel certain that the 
situation as regards foreign affairs would be much im- 
proved. The question whether we ought, or ought not, 
to enter into alliances is of vast importance, but public 
opinion is utterly chaotic and unformed in regard to this 
problem. If, however, both Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Rosebery were to state frankly their views, and were to tell 
us whether the interests of England would, in their 
opinion, be best served at the present time by making 
alliances or avoiding them, public opinion would be 
greatly edified,—built up. If both statesmen agreed, then 
their decision, whichever way it went, would probably be 
accepted as final. If they differed, there would be a 
reasonable chance of getting sooner or later, as the result of 
the controversy that would be sure to arise, a clear indica- 
tion of what the country desired. In the same way, a 
little outspokenness on the question of an understanding 
with Russia would be most useful. It may be that the 
consummation of this understanding, which is desired by 
so many Englishmen, and, as we believe, is objected to 
by comparatively few, has already been attempted by 
Lord Salisbury and been abandoned. If that is so, then 
it would be a good thing to clear the air by announcing 
the fact. If, on the other hand, Lord Salisbury would 
like to come to such an understanding but fears to pro- 
pose it because of public opinion here, it would be clearly 
wise to lay the matter before the nation. It might very 
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well turn out that Lord Salisbury’s fears are not sound, 
and that an understanding with Russia would be welcomed 
here, even if, as it must, it involved great concessions to 
Russia. Lastly, Lord Salisbury may consider that such 
an understanding would per se be harmful. In that case 
it would be better to stop the growth of public 
opinion in that direction by plain speaking. No 
doubt many reasons can and will be given against 
speaking out on foreign affairs. We shall be told, 
for instance, that it would make negotiations with 
our neighbours too difficult. We admit, of course, 
that there are certain objections to speaking out, but 
there are objections to all possible forms of human 
action, and to silence among others. On the whole, 
then, we believe that speaking out on foreign affairs 
will prove the wisest and best policy. It would at any 
rate dissipate the clouds of indeterminate uneasiness 
which are now affecting the country. People are 
beginning to speak of England as Carlyle speaks of a 
certain character in the French Revolution,—as if, that 
is, she were starting for the city of Nowhere, “and, 
what is more, will arrive.” That is, of course, absurdly 
pessimistic. We are not really drifting or hurrying 
nowhere, though we may appear to be. At the same 
time it is a real evil that we should seem to be doing 
so, and hence we ask the Government for a little more 
explicit guidance on foreign politics. That is all that is 
wanted to restore the complete confidence which the 
country reposes in Lord Salisbury. We are certain that 
there is no need to doubt the wisdom of having given 
him that confidence, but for all that there is a real need 
for a little more light. 





LI HUNG CHANG AND THE FUTURE OF CHINA. 


E are all glad to see Li Hung Chang, to show 
him our ironclads and our foundries, and to hear 
his opinion of them and of us, but there is one thing which 
we would far rather hear from him,—his real opinion as 
to the future of China. Of course, no one will hear that. 
Perhaps the great Chinaman has never formulated 
it even to himself, for no one can tell what view the Board 
of Punishment would take in regard to such dangerous 
speculations. At the same time there must be in the 
back of his mind a definite opinion as to the probable 
course of events, and this we would give a great deal to 
know, for Li Hung Chang is a man of shrewd intellect, 
whose views would not be founded on air, and whose 
knowledge of the Empire and its inner working is deep 
and accurate. The high official position he has held so long 
and his great age render no part of Chinese modern history 
obscure to him, and no tendency in Chinese life unintel- 
ligible. He knew China when it was still a hermit Empire 
practically unviolated by foreign contact. He saw that pass 
away, the Summer Palace sacked, Pekin threatened, and the 
old contemptuous attitude towards the foreign barbarians 
rudely overthrown. Then followed the great Taeping re- 
bellion which so nearly shattered the Empire, and which, 
but for the genius of an English Engineer officer, would in 
all human probability have succeeded. Next came years 
of gradual and grudging giving way to foreign pressure, 
—a period which was memorable for the war with France, 
and the more or less successful resistance offered by 
China to foreign soldiers on the frontiers of Tonquin. 
Lastly came the terrible débacle of the war with Japan, a 
war which overset, or seemed to overset, the old notions 
about the vast reserve force of China, and showed to the 
world the utter rottenness of the whole Imperial system. 
China was only saved by the intervention of Russia, Ger- 
many, and France. Li Hung Chang saw all this, but he 
saw also, and cannot fail to have given due weight to, the 
fact that the one institution which emerged uninjured 
from the war, and still remained sound, was the institution 
which is connected with the name of Sir Robert Hart,—the 
Commission for collecting the Customs. Here was an insti- 
tution which did its work, and which in the hour of greatest 
need enabled China to raise money with which to buy off 
the enemy and to raise further sums for defence. 

As we have said, it is impossible to guess Li Hung 
Chang’s real opinions as to the future of China, 
and as to the chances of saving her from the consequences 
of the political and social corruption that have eaten 
so deeply into her life. But knowing the main facts 
which he has before him, we can at least guess in some 





sort the manner in which the problem of the future of hig 
country presents itself. Let us take first the bad side of 
Li Hung Chang’s balance-sheet. He knows that the 
higher ranks of the official caste in China are rotten to 
the core, that the Palace is nothing but a source of dan 

and intrigue, since its chief inmate is utterly weak and 
incompetent—a holder of sovereignty in its most dan- 
gerous form—a ruler who is neither entirely a roi fainéant 


nor yet an autocrat, but one whose will, though usually 


spell-bound bv his ceremonial surroundings, is capable of 
being occasionally exercised in random whims. A states. 
man knows where he is with a real roi fainéant or with a 
real despot, but the despot who is betwixt and between, or 
rather in the transition stage, is a source of terrible anxiety, 
Add that China has no army and no navy and no pebperty 
developed financial resources, that vast and powerful 
influences are arrayed against any attempt, however 
small, to give her these things, that half the provinces are 
ripe for rebellion, and lastly, that China is surrounded by 
Powers who, even if they would not care to bring about 
her destruction directly, would, if the process of decay 
were to pass a certain point, be sure to despoil her, and the 
black side of the account must be admitted to be very black. 
To counteract these dangers the statesmen of China, if only 
they can manage to use them, have three powerful weapons, 
In the first place, there is the jealousy of the Powers, 
The experience of two years ago shows China that the 
Powers, if properly managed, will not allow her to be 
destroyed by external attack. A wide field is thus open 
for skilful diplomacy, and a statesman in Li Hung Chang’s 
position may well be excused if he holds the opinion that 
anything is possible for the politician who knows how to 
play off the jealousy of the Powers against each other. 
From sources of danger they may be changed into sources 
of strength, and what were once regarded as battering. 
rams may be converted into buttresses. Next, there are 
the opportunities for borrowing vast sums of money at 
fairly easy rates of interest, which are clearly open to 
China if she can make certain fiscal arrangements. The 
regularly paid income from the Imperial Customs has 
already enabled China to raise a moderately large loan with- 
out difficulty. If, then, that regularly paid income could be 
enlarged there is no reason why China should not obtain 
what is, after all, one of the greatest and most important 
items in national security,—money in hand. Lastly, China 
still possesses, in spite of all the corruption, a population 
which is hardy, industrious, and therefore rich, and capable 
of producing some of the best raw material for an army 
that the world has ever seen. Granted, then, that Li Hung 
Chang thinks of the future of China—and that he does in 
some form or other is no very wild hypothesis—he is 
almost bound to ask (1) whether it will be possible to 
get the Mandarins and the Palace to allow reforms; (2) 
whether it will be possible to gain time by playing off 
the jealousies of the Powers against each other; and (3) 
whether it will be possible to use European aid still 
further to provide a sound basis for loans. If “‘ No” is the 
answer to these questions, then indeed China has no 
future. She can only lie down and die in the sty which 
the logical carrying out of materialism and the reign of 
reason have made for her. If, however, a favourable 
answer is given, if the Mandarins will remove their 
caveats on reform, if the Powers can be successfully 
played off against each other, and if gold can be got from 
Europe to build even moderately good fleets and to raise 
armies whose weapons are not bows and arrows, then 
indeed the prospects of China may be bright. 

By his visit to Europe Li Hung Chang is undoubtedly 
helping to obtain a favourable answer to two of the 
questions put forth above. A personal and first-hand 
knowledge of European politics will make him realise what 
a strong shelter is supplied by the jealousy of the Powers 
for each other. The reorganising of China’s finances 
—the essential basis for the reform of the Army 
and Navy which Li Hung Chang hopes to be com- 
missioned to carry out—is also closely connected with Li 
Hung Chang’s visit. Indeed, that reorganisation is 
dependent upon the success of his visit to England. And 
for this reason. Li Hung Chang wants to increase the 
Customs revenue, because whatever comes from the 
Customs does actually reach the Imperial Treasury, and 
because the larger the Customs revenue, the greater the 
ease with which a loan can be raised. It happens, how- 
ever, that the Chinese Customs, which are now 5 per cent. 
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cannot be raised without the consent of 
By China is bound by treaty with us to confine 
her imports to 5 per cent. ad valorem. Li Hung Chang 
wishes to double that. But, not unnaturally, our Govern- 
ment is not inclined to consent to this increase of the 
duties paid by our merchants without a quid pro quo. It 
is Li Hung Chang’s business to find that quid pro quo by 
offers of concessions to build railways or of increased 
intercourse with inland provinces which would stimulate 
trade. At present he seems astonished to think that we 
will not make the concession he asks without any corre- 
sponding concession on his part. He will, however, doubt- 
less soon understand that here, as in China, a bargain is a 
bargain, and that nothing can be got for nothing. As 
soon as the bargain is made, Li Hung Chang intends, it is 
said, to order a new fleet to be built for him in England. 
That is, of course, an important step, but we must not 
forget that it alone will not save China. The fleet that 
was destroyed at the Yaloo River was an English-built 
fleet. It is no good to have ships unless proper provision 
is made for using them. The future of China really 
depends upon whether the Mandarins openly or secretly 
resist the reforms which will no doubt be proposed. If 
they do resist and carry the day, China is doomed. If, 
however, when Li Hung Chang returns to China he is made 
Chancellor of the Empire with plenary powers, and is 
loyally supported at Pekin, China may yet revive. There 
must always remain, however, one capital difficulty. Li 
Hung Chang is between seventy and eighty, and he has 
got a bullet lodged in his cheek. If he dies before his work 
is accomplished or even begun, what chance is there of it 
being carried on? That is a question which we cannot 
answer, but it is clearly a very practical one. The future 
of China is very greatly concerned with Li Hung Chang’s 
life. If he lives there is a fair chance for the Empire. 
If he dies we are back in the unknown, and the China of 
dragons and shams, of “ face-saving ” and vermilion pencil 
marks, of peacock’s feathers and dead men raised to the 
peerage, resumes its sway in the Empire of the “ solitary 
wan.” 


THE COMMUTATION OF THE SENTENCES. 


Ws gravely fear that the English people are losing 
Y their instinct for governing. The chorus of praise 
with which the commutation of the Raiders’ sentences has 
been received seems to us a bad omen. We have not only 
no vindictive feeling towards Dr. Jameson and his fellow- 
prisoners, but when the very light sentences originally 
passed on them by the Court were made public, we had 
a profound sense of relief which even then we found it 
difficult to justify to our own judgment. But we 
certainly never expected to see those very light sentences 
attenuated until they were more nominal than real. It 
seems to be forgotten how very serious the crime of 
which the Raiders were found guilty, and indeed have 
virtually admitted that they were guilty, really is. It 
was the deliberate defiance of all law, the waging of 
private war, and the taking of human life without even 
& shadow of justification, and this, too, with results of 
the direst injury to our own Colonial dependencies 
in an inevitable legacy of anarchy and bloodshed to 
South Africa. of which we do not even now see the 
end. Nor was there any such excuse as was at first put 
forward for this culpable violation of law and order. 
No one pretends now to maintain that there was really 
that danger to women and children in Johannesburg 
which was at one time the pretence for the starting of the 
Raid. That pretence was a little bit of pure melodrama, 
of which the inventors themselves must feel ashamed. 
We will. not deny that Dr, Jameson and his colleagues 
were bold (though culpably rash) adventurers who took 
their lives in their hands and were possibly actuated by 
more or less of genuinely patriotic feeling. But we should be 
sorry to deny that many of the old Fenian conspirators in 
Treland were actuated by fully as much,—perhaps more,— 
impulsive patriotism; and yet many of them,—we are not 
now referring to the dynamiters,—have dragged out long 
Sentences in penal servitude, while some have expiated 
their crime on the scaffold. In the present case we heartily 
wish that we could feel quite sure of what we can by no 
manner of means feel quite sure, that no tincture of stock- 
jobbing motive was mixed up with that rash and impul- 
Sive patriotism. But even granting, what we should with 
all our heart desire to grant, that there was nothing but 








ill-regulated patriotism in the hearts of these rash and 
ill-advised adventurers, what is to become of England 
if her Government is to make light of breaches of law 
so grave, so deliberate, and so disastrous as this, solely on 
the plea that they have been brought about by a gallant 
and ignorant chivalry? Was not the cabbage-garden 
rebellion in Ireland brought about by an equally gallant 
and ignorant chivalry? Nay, was not the attempt 
to rescue the Fenian prisoners at Manchester, for any- 
thing we know, brought about by an equally gallant 
and ignorant chivalry, for which the adventurers never- 
theless paid with their lives? To us it seems that, 
taking the very best view of the motives of the Raiders, 
they were at least as culpable as many of those who have 
suffered long sentences of penal servitude or even death 
itself, while they have brought upon us a far more 
serious train of subsequent disasters. No Government can 
retain its dignity, not to say its full sense of the majesty 
of the law, that makes light of the culpability of such 
errors as these, as if they might be excused by showing 
that they were due in part to impulses that are not 
ignoble. So were half, or more than half, the rebellions 
which tried in vain to overthrow the Government of these 
islands in former times, but never till now has the country 
treated such errors, however obviously arising in ill- 
advised patriotic motives, as trivial and all but innocent. If 
that is to be the attitude of mind with which the country 
is likely to regard for the future the waging of private 
war, we may bid farewell to the imperial instinct of the 
English race. We can understand the delight with which 
Members of Parliament like Mr. Dillon and Mr. Davitt 
accept this virtual confession that they were right in 
treating indifference to civil authority as a very light 
offence which it was both bad morality and bad policy to 
punish with serious sentences. But we cannot understand 
a great Conservative party and a great Conservative 
Government coming over to the same view. And we fore- 
see a long train of the most fatal consequences as certain 
to spring from this deplorable relaxation of fibre in the ad- 
ministration of justice, and from this decay of all reverence 
for the authority and majesty of the State. 


Of course, it will be said, and will be truly said, that 
we ought not to carry into the civil government of half- 
civilised, not to say semi-barbarous, regions of the world, the 
ideas with which we hedge about long-established Govern- 
ments that have inherited all the traditional authority of 
many generations of social order and steady justice. So 
much we admit. That was the excuse, and the only excuse, 
for the extremely light sentences passed by the Lord Chief 
Justice on Dr. Jameson and his companions, though it is 
not easy to regard the attack on the Government of the 
Transvaal as an attack on a semi-barbarous State, many 
as are its shortcomings. No doubt it is far from an ideal 
State. It has been narrow in its principles, hard in its 
application of those principles, and not too averse to inflict- 
ing slavery or serfage on the unfortunate native races with 
which it has had to deal. But who are we to take umbrage 
at these shortcomings? Have we dealt with the Matabele 
and Mashonaland natives with such very great generosity 
and gentleness that we are entitled to attempt the over- 
throw of a rough Government like that of the Boers 
because it is a rough Government? So far as we can 
judge, this widespread resistance to our rule has been as 
much caused by our grasping and selfish policy as by 
any other cause. Our English settlers do not live 
in such very solid structures of righteousness that 
they can afford to throw stones at the polity of the 
Boers. And assuredly when the English Govern- 
ment has openly recognised the right of the Boers to 
administer their own Government in their own way, 
it is not for a handful of Englishmen to throw off 
the yoke and make war on the Transvaal on the strength 
of their assumption of a better judgment and a keener in- 
sight. For such a lawless act as that the lightest sentences 
we could well have hoped for, were those which the Lord 
Chief Justice actually passed. And to have all the moral 
effect of those sentences immediately whittled away by re- 
mitting their most unpleasant elements, and turning the 
prisoners into first-class misdemeanants, was, we confess, 
a shock to us, and one calculated to dissolve all the 
sense of hearty disapprobation with which the Raid 
had been, and we hope still is, regarded by a 
considerable proportion of the people of the United 
Kingdom. We must say that we think the logical 
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inference to be deduced from this remission of all the 
more serious parts of the sentences, would be the remis- 
sion of the remainder of the sentences of the Irish con- 
victs. It is, of course, true that there are vast differences 
between dynamiters and men who wage private war openly 
with their lives in their hands. But, then, the dynamiters 
have already suffered long years of severe punishment, 
while Dr. Jameson and his fellow-prisoners are to be 
detained in an honourable kind of captivity, and that 
only for a very brief period. If misdirected patriotism is 
to constitute an excuse for private war, it is, we suppose, 
some sort of alleviation even of the guilt of dynamiters who 
have already suffered long and severe penalties. Theirs are 
crimes for which we feel the deepest loathing. They are 
dastardly as well as anarchical crimes. But when we remit 
all the more grievous and humiliating elements of the 
punishment of a better sort of anarchy, it will be very 
difficult to insist that even much more guilty political 
prisoners shall drain to the dregs the bitterness of their 
much severer punishments. If one kind of rebellion is 
to be treated with positive tenderness, a much worse kind 
at least deserves to have its penalties partially alleviated. 
‘We should never plead for a shortening of such sentences 
as those which the dynamiters richly deserved, had not 
the Government in its strange sympathy with a wave of 
sentimental emotion discreditable to the English people, 
fined down all the indignation directed against the lawless 
Raid into the Transvaal, to a point at which it expresses 
nothing more than mild disapprobation. 

We greatly regret to find a Unionist Government sanc- 
tioning a policy which will very seriously relax the national 
respect for law and legitimate authority,—a respect con- 
stituting the very essence of social order. Had the Glad- 
stonians done this we should not have been surprised, 
though we should have been indignant. But we are 
surprised as well as indignant to find a Unionist Govern- 
ment sanctioning an outburst of maudlin tenderness 
towards lawlessness which strikes at the very root of the 
reverence for steady and firm government. If these things 
are done in the green tree, what will be done in the dry ? 





THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONGRESS. 


HREE days spent in tumultuous wrangling on pre- 
liminaries, however fundamental, and three days 
more in the adoption, with a few amendments, at racing 
speed, of vast outline schemes of universal amelioration or 
reconstruction, make a poor record for an International 
Labour Congress. Mr. John Burns goes so far as to call 
the whole proceeding a “ ghastly failure,” and there can 
be little doubt that in so speaking he gives utterance to 
the general sentiments of the British Trade-Unionists, and 
that they would be happy to join him in “ taking the 
Social Democratic Federation by the neck and the 
Independent Labour party by the breeches” with a view 
to “ preventing them in an effectual manner from making 
asses of themselves and others.” Yet it seems clear that 
a considerable section of the British Socialists are as much 
dissatisfied with what happened at the Congress as the 
Trade-Unionists. Thus we have Mr. Blatchford, the 
author of “Merrie England,” writing in the gloomiest 
wein in the Clarion on the proceedings of the second 
day, and bitterly avowing that “if Socialism means a 
cast-iron creed administered by a dictatorship or priest- 
hood of superior persons of the Conference” (that is, 
Congress) “ platform type, we had better turn Tories 
and have done with it.” Mr. Burns is moved to indigna- 
tion by the manner in which members of the Social 
Democratic Federation and the Independent Labour 
party were voted on to the “Commissions” which in- 
quired into and reported on various subjects (on 
which the Congress subsequently voted with little 
or no discussion), while ‘‘ David Holmes and other 
men who really represented thousands of workers” 
were excluded. As to the question of the ad- 
mission of Avarchists, which, in one form or another, 
consumed a large part of the first three days of the 
Congress, Mr. Burns, if hé could have had his way, 
would have settled it in half an hour,—and, we may be 
well assured, in a sense by no means agreeable, physically 
or otherwise, to adherents of that school of thought. Mr. 
Blatchford, on the other hand, is of opinion that so far 
from receiving too much indulgence, the Anarchists, 


were treated by the “superior persons who seemed to 
hold the Conference in the hollow of their hand” with an 
amount of “intolerance and contempt” which was alto. 
gether lamentable. And, from the poet of view of logic, 
he asks why, if the Anarchists, with whose special views 
he disclaims sympathy, but whose honest, earnest, and 
intelligent faces much impressed him, were expelled 
because they were not Socialists, place was ri for 
Trade-Unionists of the Individualist school like Mr. Ben 
Pickard and Mr. Sam Woods, the well-known mining 
leaders. It is not difficult to answer this question. The 
gentlemen just mentioned and others holding similar 
views were naturally admitted to the Congress in virtue 
of the terms of the resolution passed at the previous Con. 
gress at Zurich, and reaffirmed last week by seventeen 
nationalities to two, admitting “all Trade-Unions and also 
those Socialist parties and organisations which recognise 
the necessity of the organisation of the workers and of 
political action.” Equally in accordance with that rego. 
lution a number of persons, including a score or so from 
France alone, were admitted to last week’s Congress, though 
known to be Anarchists in opinion, because they appeared 
as representing not Anarchist societies, but Trade. 
Unions. But the French Socialists, who have to some 
extent been sobered by the responsibility of Mayoralties 
and membership of the Chamber of Deputies, and who 
know, from near experience, the practical fruits of 
Anarchist principles in France, split the French dele- 
gation to the Congress, and insisted upon making a 
separate section for themselves, rather than appear in any 
association with men whom they consider fatally tainted 
by their sympathy with violence and by their rejection of 
political methods. The attitude of these French Socialists 
may be commended to the consideration of those English 
Socialists who, like Mr. Blatchford, were touched by 
the appearance of the French and other Anarchists, 
excluded as such, and who, like Mr. Tom Mann, desire to 
“come into contact with all reformers,” and to recognise 
them all “as comrades, however much they might differ in 
methods.” 

Such, however, is the situation,—the English Trade. 
Unionists, who are unquestionably the world’s leaders in 
industrial organisation, were disgusted at the power 
obtained and wielded at the Congress by the representa- 
tives of a relatively small body of their fellow-country- 
men; some of the most prominent English Socialists were 
disgusted at the exclusion of some French Anarchists ; the 
French Socialists were disgusted at the non-exclusion of all 
French Anarchists; and so on. Who, then, can have 
drawn gratification from the proceedings of the Con- 
gress? Not the moderate Socialists of the Fabian 
school. For when Mr. Sidney Webb, as chairman of the 
“ Educational Commission,” brought forward a really 
interesting resolution favouring the establishment in 
every country of a complete system of education, 
from the Kindergarten to the University, under demo- 
cratic public control, and rendered accessible to all by 
the absence of fees and by a system of scholarships 
covering maintenance to every capable scholar, it was 
made ridiculous, or, as the Daily Chronicle puts it, 
“turned inside out,” by the adoption of Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
amendment in favour of universal public maintenance 
throughout the educational period. It was in this con- 
nection that Mr. Herbert Burrows distinguished himself 
by the illuminating remark, in reply to the objection that 
the amendment was not practicable, that “they must re- 
member that the Congress was not a legislative assembly, 
and the proposition was no more impracticable than many 
passed by the Congress.” This view of the case com- 
mended itself to a large majority of the Congress, and 
when Mr. Webb demanded a poll by nationalities, Mr. 
Hardie’s universal maintenance amendment was carried 
by 14 votes to 6. 

When the achievements of the Congress excite such 
hostile feelings as we have shown that they must and do 
excite among so many important sections of those 
naturally and directly interested in its work in Great 
Britain and France, there can be little reason to suppose 
that they are viewed with much greater satisfaction in any 
of the other nineteen countries which were more or 
less represented here last week. And one wonders 
whether any considerable number of the working classes 
in any of the countries concerned will think it worth while 
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: i idarity of labour—in itself imposing enough 
pg gener poe re Steps were taken, it is true, in 
she framing of the Standing Orders adopted last Satur- 
day, with a view to securing that, at the next Congress, 
} 7: 399 or 1900, the question of the exclusion of any 
in resentative of Anarchism, as such, shall be placed 
‘a ond discussion, and the verification of credentials shall 
be dealt with by a special Commission. By these means 
the repetition of the disorder and waste of time which 
distinguished the early part of the recent Congress may 

ssibly be avoided, and some opportunity be provided for 
the deliberate discussion of great social problems. But even 
so, the experience of last week can hardly fail to teach 
many of those who passed through it, and mapy of those 
who read of it ata distance, that there is something rotten 
about the common platform on which they have sought to 
stand,—the platform of exclusively class interest, even 
though the class concerned is spread over the whole 
civilised world, and of consequent hostility and menace to 
employers and capitalists as such. Many of them must 
see, with Mr. Burns and with the French and German 
Socialists, that action in the political field has been, is, 
and may be of great service in ameliorating the conditions 
of labour. Seeing that, they can hardly fail to recognise 
also that it is not by any merely coercive pressure, whether 
in the political or in any other field, that they can best 
hope to promote the general elevation of the condition of 
the working classes, and that to that end they must seek 
to secure the cheerful co-operation, not the annibilation 
or even the intimidation, of the wealthier classes. Union 
is strength, no doubt, but last week’s Congress shows 
that there is not the slightest chance, within the twentieth 
century at any rate, of drawing together the workers 
of Europe in such a union as would enable them to 
demand their rights, even if they could agree upon 
what to demand, from “trembling capitalists.” On the 
other hand, there is not a sane working man who 
would not tremble in his heart at the real approach 
of a “socialisation of the means of production, trans- 
port, distribution, and exchange,” to be democratically 
controlled in the temper exhibited at the Queen’s Hall 
gatherings last week. Why, then, should sane working 
men pass, without discussion, resolutions pointing to a 
general overturn of property as the goal of their aspirations, 
even though at the same time they propose to limit their 
present efforts to more or less practicable “ palliatives” ? 
Such conduct is a simple injury to the cause of progress; 
but the follies and disappointments of last week’s Congress 
will not be altogether thrown away if in several countries 
working men are aroused by them to reflect on the 
possibility of finding some more excellent way of furthering 
the steady elevation of their class than that of developing 
its power to dictate terms to the rest of the civilised world. 





MR. PLUNKETT’S “ RECESS COMMITTEE.” 


N spite of Anti-Parnellite abstentions Mr. Horace 
Plunkett’s Recess Committee have done a thoroughly 
useful piece of work. They have brought together a large 
body of information on the industries of Ireland, have 
compared them, greatly to their disadvantage, with 
similar industries in other countries, have suggested 
methods of improving and multiplying them, and have 
sketched out the machinery by which these methods 
might be applied and kept in operation. All this has 
been done by a Committee composed of men of the most 
Opposite political opinions, who have yet found it quite easy 
to work harmoniously together. They are all agreed upon 
the need of the suggested changes, and though they 
differ as to the authority by which they should ultimately 
be carried out, they are at one as to the authority to 
which the task should be intrusted in the first instance. 
It is a success of which Mr. Plunkett may well feel proud. 
The most interesting feature in the Report is the 
enumeration of Irish industries, which occupies the second 
part. The Committee have wisely left on one side such 
possible resources as coal and iron. They are at best 
resources of to-morrow,” and for the moment Ireland 
will be most benefited by concentrating her efforts upon 
the resources of to-day.” In other words, the Committee 
have concerned themselves almost exclusively with Irish 
agriculture. It must always “form the basis of the in- 
dustrial structure,” and it is, moreover, “ the industry in 


now actually engaged.” If, then, the agriculture of Ireland 
is capable of large improvement, the hardest problem of 
Irish administration would be solved, and “the comfort of 
the greater part of her population secured.” The Com- 
mittee strike a balance between the calculations of Sir 
Robert Kane, and what they think the over-cautious 
estimate of the Congested Districts Board. They hold 
that the hundred and twelve millions sterling which 
was the value of Irish crops and live-stock in 1894 are 
capable of being raised to two hundred and twenty-four 
millions,—that for every shilling received by the Irish 
farmer in that year he might, under an improved system, 
receive two shillings. Nor does this seem an exaggerated 
picture when we are told that the average yield 
of potatoes per acre in Ireland is 26 tons, and in 
Continental countries from 15 to 20 tons. Beetroot- 
sugar the Committee dismiss as among “the resources of 
to-morrow,” but they give some interesting extracts from 
the evidence of the late Professor Sullivan before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons which describe its remark- 
able fitness for a rural population. As regards flax, which 
has long been a specially Irish industry, the Committee 
report that it is now a declining one. This is due in part to 
what in Ireland is a very unusual cause,—scarcity of labour. 
Farmers would grow more flax if they could be sure of 
getting hands to attend to it, and in time the hands would 
no doubt be forthcuming if the farmers would grow enough 
to give them certain employment. The difficulty is how 
to bridge over the interval during which neither side can 
count upon the other. Moreover, what is wanted is not 
merely labour, but skilled labour. Flax is a crop 
demanding special technical knowledge, and in this know- 
ledge Irish farmers are deficient. In Holland and Belgium 
it is imparted to the farmers by trained instructors, and 
the Committee consider that the only way to put the Irish 
growers on a level with their foreign rivals is to follow 
the example thus given. From 1864 to 1871 the Irish 
Government did make an annual grant to the Royal 
Dublin Society and the Royal Agricultural Society of 
Ireland for the purpose of sending out such instructors. 
The effort, however, came to nothing, and it did so for a 
reason which has an important bearing on some other 
recommendations of the Committee. The failure, it seems, 
was largely due to the ignorance of the home instructors 
employed. The “home” instructors, be it observed. 
Evidently the choice of the instructors was made on the 
principle of protection to native teachers. When there 
were Irishmen wanting a job, why should foreigners be 
employed? If an Irish Minister of Agriculture were now 
engaged in choosing flax instructors, it is easy to imagine 
the indignation that would be aroused if he were to choose 
Dutchmen or Belgians in preference to his own country- 
men. 

It is the same story with regard to butter and bacon. 
Dairying and pig-feeding were once specially Irish 
industries; to-day we import butter to the value of 
thirteen and a half millions, and bacon to the value of 
nearly eleven millions. Ireland is being slowly driven out 
of the market by improvements in the quality of Con- 
tinental butter, due to the use of better machinery and in 
the quality of bacon-pigs, due to the introduction on the 
Continent of “ new breeds and a more rational system of 
pig-feeding.” As regards eggs, foreign countries have 
pretty much their own way. Our Continental egg bill is 
not much short of four millions yearly,—the whole of 
which might be spent in Ireland if better breeds of 
poultry were introduced, if labourers’ wives were taught 
how to rear and keep them, and if the eggs could be 
brought to market in better condition. A further gain to 
Irish agriculture would be the substitution of a dead for 
a live meat trade. To carry living cattle from Ireland to 
England is a wasteful and cruel expedient. To send over 
the same beasts dead would save the loss of value in transit, 
keep in Ireland the industries connected with their 
slaughter, and revive the Irish leather trade. 

The third part of the Report—we have only touched on 
a few of the matters included in the second part—deals 
with the promotion of agriculture and industry abroad. 
Every country in Europe is ahead of us in this respect, and 
the Committee note with respectful envy that if Ireland 
‘spent as much per inhabitant as Switzerland on technical 
education and the promotion of industries, her annual ex- 
penditure, State and local, under this head, would be 
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£2,314,000.” In the appendices to the Report, which have 
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not yet appeared, we are promised a complete series of re-, 
ports on the methods by which the authorities in these 
countries promote agriculture; and a comparison of these 
methods with those suggested by Mr. Plunkett’s Committee 
may conveniently be deferred until these appendices are 
published. But two general observations may be made in 
advance. In the first place, foreign countries are much 
more accustomed to the management of State subsidies 
than we are. State intervention is not strange to them as 
it is to us, nor do they resent it as we do. State aid ought 
to carry with it State inspection, but we doubt whether: 
the one idea would naturally suggest the other to an 
Irish farmer. He would be quite ready to receive a 
subsidy, but he might not welcome with equal satisfaction 
the announcement that the State would dictate the manner 
in which he should spend it. The other remark is that the 
agricultural community abroad seems to be on a higher 
level in point of organisation than the agricultural com- 
munity in Ireland, or, for that matter, in England either. 
What we should understand “as ‘Farming Societies’ 
Savi are spread through nearly every district...... 
They are federated in provincial societies, and these pro- 
vincial societies are federated in great national unions. 
The State almost invariably grants subventions to these 
societies. It delegates to them a large portion of the 
administrative work of its Agricultural Department, and 
sometimes it delegates that work almost in its entirety.” 
Do any such societies yet exist in Ireland? and if they do 
not, or only toa very small extent, is there not a good deal to 
be done before Ireland receives aid from the State on any- 
thing like the samescale? State help is ordinarily useful 
in proportion as it is given to those who have already done 
all in their power to help themselves. Where this con- 
dition is absent the recipient does not know how to use the 
money he gets. The farmer who has been quite satisfied 
with growing two tons of potatoes per acre will not neces- 
sarily grow fifteen tons because he is given the money 
needed to bring his land up to the higher standard. As 
likely as not he will only waste it in doubtful experiments 
and grow his two tons as before. The local organisations 
to which State aid are given abroad are still to be created 
in Ireland. It is the more important to bear this in mind, 
because if once the State takes up the development of 
agriculture on a large scale, it will not be possible to con- 
fine the process to one of the three kingdoms. English 
farmers are suffering under many of the drawbacks which 
the Committee describe as affecting Irish farmers. They, 
too, see themselves driven out of their own markets by 
foreign competition. Devonshire gives place to Normandy 
and Denmark in the article of butter. Wiltshire sees its 
bacon surpassed in cheapness if not in quality by the 
improved methods of Continental pig-farmers. The help 
that is given to Ireland will assuredly be demanded with 
equal reason for England, and then Scotland will not be 
content without at the least ‘‘an equivalent grant.” Con- 
sequently the outlay needed for the methods of relief 
suggested by Mr. Plunkett’s Committee will be very large, 
and if most of it is not to be wasted there must be a 
more extensive preparation in the way of voluntary effort 
than seems as yet to be realised either in Ireland or 
England. 








PROFESSOR COURTHOPE ON POETRY. 
ROFESSOR COURTHOPE, in the lecture on poetry 
which he publishes in the August number of the 
Nineteenth Century, says, ‘‘ We may, I think, be content to 
define poetry as the art which produces pleasure for the 
imagination by imitating human actions, thoughts, and 
passions, in metrical language. The life of poetry is in fact 
that which is beautifully described by Spenser in his ‘ Ruins 
of Time’ :— 
‘For deeds do die however nobly done, 
And thoughts of men do as themselves decay, 
But wise words, taught in numbers for to run, 
Recorded by the Muses, live for ay, 
Ne may with storming showers be washed away, 
Ne bitter-breathing winds with harmful blast, 
Nor age, nor envy, may them ever waste.’ ” 
We should hold that at least two words in that definition 
strike a jarring chord, the word “pleasure” by its in- 
adequacy, and the word “imitating” by its positive mistake. 
Of course the efforts of the true poetic imagination fill us with 
exultation and delight whenever it is effectually exercised, 


itself with a glow of rapture, But pleasure is not the only: 
constituent of imaginative rapture; there is often pain in 
that highest rapture, just as there is a strain that exhaustg,. 
even as it exalts, the physical powers of the body in its fullest 
exercise. The imagination in its most effectual efforts mingleg 
pain with pleasure, though no doubt the pleasure predomi, 
nates. Still pleasure is not the essence of the exaltation 
which we feel in studying a great effort of imagination, it ig 
rather the triumph of penetrating to the heart of a thonght 
or feeling or visionary insight, after which we have long groped 
blindly and in vain, and this is often a triumph of blended 
pain and pleasure. When Shakespeare makes Cleopatra say 
on Antony’s death,— 
« And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon,” 
we feel not only a glow of rapture, but a stab of pain also, ag 
we fully realise the intolerable pang which gives rise to that 
inimitable expression of passionate despair. When Shelley 
represents his yearning as,— 
“ The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow,” 
the pulse of imaginative delight is mingled with a new 
sense of the utterly unattainable character of human aspira- 
tions, which is at least half pang and half pleasure. It is the 
eager leap of the imagination towards a full expression of its 
own impotence that gives us the sense of triamph; but that 
sense of triumph in having adequately worded our impotence, 
is penetrated with a perfectly new consciousness of the extent 
of that impotence. And assuredly pleasure, even if it pre. 
dominates, as it often does, when at last a voice is found for 
an almost unutterable sense of weakness, is not the only 
emotion. With the victory of successful utterance is blended 
a new sense of defeat, a new rending of the heart. 

But if we object to the unalloyed sense of pleasure which 
Professor Courthope attaches to the the highest exercise of 
the imagination, we object far more to the word “ imitating,” 
which he makes an essential part of the essence of the 
imaginative artof the poet. In the whole range of the greater 
English poetry, we know no single passage that can truly be 
said to be imitative of the “actions, thoughts, and passions ” 
of man. Even parody, that lowest field of poetry, is not 
purely imitative, for it adds that accent of scorn, or at 
least of laughter, which goes beyond happy imitation and 
expresses the mockery of the parodist. Or take the higher 
field of satiric poetry. Who can say that Pope’s letter to Mr, 
Arbuthnot, which Professor Courthope quotes with just 
admiration, is, in the main, imitative, with its singularly keen 
and original dissection of the envy which is too shrewd to 
attack openly what is everywhere admired, and yet too jealous 
not to suggest the shortcomings on which it dare not insist,— 
the envy that loves, in short, to— 

“Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike.” 
Satire of that type is far too original, far too keen in its dis- 
section, far too luminous in its exposure of the petty tricks 
of sharp-sighted though mean and jealous insight, to be called 
in any sense imitative. Pope was evidently making a brilliant 
study of the intricacies of his own ungenerous nature, though 
he attributed them to Addison instead of to himself. 

But probably when Professor Courthope used the word 
“imitating,” he was thinking of the poetry which delineates 
human life in legend or ballad or romance, such poetry as 
Homer’s or Virgil’s, or to come to our own literature, Chaucer’s 
or Shakespeare’s or Byron’s or Scott’s or Tennyson’s. But 
even there “imitating” is the wrong word. Is not the finest 
poetry in Homer or Virgil, or any of our own great poets, 
that which throws a new light upon the mind and heart of 
man? Achilles’ wrath with Agamemnon, Ulysess’ scorn for 
Thersites, Nestor’s eloquent wisdom, Helen’s yearning for 
her brothers, Hector’s tenderness for Andromache, Priam’s 
pleading for his son’s body, are any of these passages imita- 
tive in any true sense? Do they not give us a deeper insight 
into our own wrath and scorn and wisdom and yearnings 
and tenderness, and agonies of entreaty, than we had ever gained 
from our own much poorer and pettier experience? Is it not 
the same with Virgil, as indeed Mr. Courthope himself shows? 
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to say nothing of the greater lyric poets, exerted 
1] over the human heart, if they have not vastly 
here and the significance of human experience 
aoe sun iubesitors of the deeper vision and the intenser 
emotions of those great poets? Even Byron, the least dis. 
‘minating, though one of the most powerful, of English 
b> ts, has, a8 Matthew Arnold finely said, presented to the 
ile English world of readers “the pageant of his bleeding 
heart,’—a splendid pageant, though one rather suited “to 
point a moral and adorn a tale” than to fascinate us into 
sharing his stormy gusts of self-willed passion. im 
The truth is that Mr. Courthope’s unfortunate word “ imita- 
ting” does not fit a single passage in the higher poetry of the 
world,—epic, dramatic, elegiac, or lyric. It would be difficult to 
find one of the greater lines, not to say the greater sentences, 
which Spenser describes as surviving all the merely spoken 
words and acted deeds which have made human life and 
history what they are, of which the word “imitating ” would 
convey the chief characteristic or value. What the poet does, 
and what no one who is not more or less of a poet can do, 
is so to interpret his own or some other nature, as to extend 
the scope of human vision, or thought, or feeling, or aspira- 
tion, or faith, after a fashion to make human life richer or 
stronger or more distinct and keener than it was before, and 
to raise mental energy to a higher pitch of effectiveness. 
Take any poet you please, and pick out the first telling line 
or sentence which has found an echo in your memory, and it 
will be seen to be much more than “imitation,’—a new 
impulse to the mind or heart. Take even Crabbe’s description 
of the finical boarding-school girl of whom it is said that on 
coming home— 
“ She minced the ensanguined flesh in frustums fine, 
And wondered much to see the creatures dine,” 
and can we call that mere “imitation” even of the nature 
that had become too fastidious for its surroundings without 
learning to understand them any better? Or, to go a little 
higher, take Goldsmith’s description of Sir Joshua Reynolds : 
“ When they talked of their Raphaels, Correggios, and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff ;” 
and does it not give us a new glimpse into the inner nature 
of that keen and courteous critic? Mount higher still, and 
recall Wordsworth’s couplet :— 
“The swan on still St. Mary’s lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow.” 
And do we not feel the concurrence of Nature’s manifold 
powers of multiplying and reflecting beauty, as we should never 
have felt it without that couplet? Or, to go to what is still 
more characteristic of Wordsworth :— 
“She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs, 
And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm, 
Of mute insensate things.” 
Can that be called imitative? What does it imitate? It 
expresses rather that deep though latent sympathy between 
the aspects of Nature and the life of man which no one had 
ever divined as Wordsworth divined it till he himself taught 
us to see it. Take what poet we will, Burns or Scott or 
Campbell, or even our Dorsetshire dialect-poet Barnes, and 
we shall find that every line or stanza that specially 
strikes us is far more than imitative, that it draws 
from the deeper experience of the poet’s own mind those 
original touches which interpret for us what we have dimly 
felt, and positively enlarges the sphere of our inward life. 
The real function of the poet is to penetrate deep into the 
heart, and, indeed, the whole mental and spiritual experience, 
of man, whether intellectual or moral or only xsthetic and 
perceptive, and interpret for us the half-thoughts and the 
dumb feelings and the wistful instincts, which have struggled 
in us for utterance, but have failed to gain it till the poet 
came to the rescue, and took away the weight which sealed 
up our inarticulate nature. We cannot at all acquiesce in 
Professor Courthope’s definition, or in his doctrine that mere 
imitation of any kind is the function of the poet, unless we 
limit poetry to verse of the poorest and most ignoble kind. 
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; JACK’S FRIENDS. 
it is needless to say that all Jack’s friends are heroes. If 
you were to get him to note the fact he would, without 
doubt, accept it as most natural. Of course they are; they 








would not be his friends if they were not. That is the line 
Jack would be sure to take, for there is no sort of misgiving 
in his mind on two points :—(1) That people do not count at 
all if they are not cast in the heroic mould,—ie., cannot out- 
shy, outshout, outrun, outswim, and outclimb every one with 
whom they can possibly be compared. (2) That all his friends 
are people who count, and therefore are cast in the heroic 
mould. The late Master of Balliol is said to have remarked to 
an enthasiastic undergraduate who discovered men of extra- 
ordinary genius in every batch of freshmen,—“I’m afraid, 
Mr. ——, all your swans are geese; ” but no one not an iced 
wet blanket in human shape could say anything of that 
sort to Jack while he recounts the “ Iliad” of his friends’ 
doings. But, in truth, there is not the slightest temptation 
to do so at the moment. Jack’s blazing blue eyes and flushed 
cheeks carry conviction with all his recitals. The hearers 
catch the infection, and seriously believe while they listen 
that Robinson or Smith, the garden-boy next door, or who- 
ever may be in question, is, in reality, a monstrous fine 
fellow. Of course disillusionment sometimes comes when 
the parent meets the hero in the flesh, but that is 
an accident cheerfully borne. Children of eight have 
a fine sense of compassion for their elders’ induration of 
spirit, and are not seriously troabled when, and if, they 
perceive that you do not quite take their friends at their 
proper value. Your want of appreciation, unless very boldly 
expressed, is only an example of the usual blindness of 
grown-up people. You do not regard the thicket as a 
mighty forest full of wild beasts; and you are clearly ignorant 
of the fact that the road swarms with brigands and pirates, 
for do not you habitually cross it without carrying arms and 
without throwing out scouts or sending on a picket to hold 
the banks while the main body comes up. How, then, can 
you be expected to understand all the great qualities of 
Harry Smith and Bill Dickinson? The embarrassment of 
disillusionment, if any, falls entirely on the parents. One 
of Jack’s heroes is a certain schoolfellow called Jameson 
minor. By Jack’s account he is indeed a lad of mettle, 
—a very devil of a fellow, who fears neither boy nor 
schoolmistress. Even his admitted faults are superb. ‘“ He’s 
dreadfully cocky, father. He’d cheek the whole school and 
not care a button. He doesn’t mind an atom about any 
one or anything, and even when Rawlins, the head of 
the school, told him to shut up, he wouldn’t.” (It was 
an awful moment when Jack proposed to bring home 
Jameson minor to lunch. “Do you think we shall be 
able to manage him?” said Jack’s mother, in solemn con- 
clave with Jack’s father, and the latter, after he had rashly 
consented, had not afew qualms. Suppose Jameson minor 
was really all that he was painted, might not the result of 
that luncheon be extremely disastrous not only to the windows 
of the house, but to the whole moralatmosphere? If Jameson 
minor was really capable of cheeking the whole school, he 
would probably not think twice abeut cheeking his host. Boys 
know and care nothing about the canons of hospitality, and 
to Jameson minor the host would only be Jack’s pater. And 
if Jameson minor were to cheek his host, what was to be done 
then? It would be clearly useless to tell him to “shut up,” 
for had not Rawlins tried that and failed? Imagine the 
ignominy of trying to stea] Rawlins’s thunder and failing. 
But if Jameson minor could not be made to shut up, what would 
be the effect on the household? It is not always easy as it is 
to keep Jack in order. Would it not be infinitely harder after 
he had witnessed a conflict between Jameson minor and his 
own father, in which his father was discomfited? And then 
the maids. It would not be pleasant to be worsted in front 
of them by a boy of eight-and-a-half. It may be imagined 
that it was with quaking hearts that the visit of Jameson 
minor was expected by Jack’s parents. As the wheels of the 
trap were heard on the drive Jack’s mother almost gave way. 
“I’m afraid they'll be dreadfully excited when they arrive, 
for the garden-boy is driving them, and Jack and he, even 
when they are alone, get very obstreperous, and what it will 
be now I—.” But it is too late for such repinings, and 
both parents feel that the only possible course is to pull 
themselves together and look unconcerned. Jack’s mother 
somewhat hopelessly tries to draw courage from stories about 
a woman’s gentle dignity cowing the rowdiest mobs—“ Of 
course a boy like that is very much worse than a mob of 
men, but still it might have some effect”—while Jack’s 
father remembers that lions and savages can be controlled 
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by the human eye, and hopes he shall not wink if he is 
obliged to have recourse to this expedient upon Jameson minor. 
And now the “tub” is at the door, and Jack scrambles out 
over the shaft—he always says he “forgets about the door ”— 
while the garden-boy, strangely calm considering the circum- 
stances, gets out, trying to imitate the behaviour of the 
groom. At last descends the hero of the hour. Oan this 
really be Jameson minor? Is this he who cheeked the whole 
school, and would not shut up even at the command of 
Rawlins? This timid-eyed little boy in an Eton jacket and 


a broad collar “the cockiest boy you ever saw”! Never. 


was the heart of a swashbuckling, truculent ne’er-do-well 
hidden by so mild an exterior. Jameson minor, the cockiest 
boy you ever saw !—why he is like a monse ina trap. There 
is no possibility of trying to quell him with the human eye, 
for you cannot induce him to look you in the face. As he 
puts out a frightened little hand he stares at his boots, and his 
“ How-de-do” sounds thin and weak. The relief is great. 
The windows are safe, the hens are safe, the baby is safe, and, 
best of all, the discipline of the house is safe. There is no 
fear of Jameson minor not shutting up when told to do so. 
The only fear is that he will keep shut up all through the 
afternoon and embarrass the household by his shyness and his 
silence. Strangely enough Jack seems quite unaware of 
how the situation has been revolutionised. He does not even 
seem to notice that Jameson minor is feeling shy. One 
almost expects him to explain: “It’s all right, father. He’ll 
begin presently. He’s only feeling strange just for a 
minute.” Not abit of it. Nosort of explanation is offered 
or apparently thought necessary. And, after all, why should 
we expect itP When we have been beating the wood for 
pirates, and it has become painfully obvious that there is not 
a single one there, Jack never thinks of explaining away 
their absence or apologising for the absence of their buried 
treasure. He, God bless him! never notices the patent dis- 
crepancy between his fancies and the facts. Why should he 
behave differently about Jameson minor? Jameson minor 
is still to him what he was before, no more and no less, It 
is, after all, only a question of the point of view. The 
mistake arose through acting as if Jack’s point of view 
could be transferred from him to a grown-up person. And 
yet so strong was the impression obtained from Jack that 
the parental mind still retains a feeling that perhaps after 
all Jameson minor is not what he seems. It may be that 
‘on his day” ke is still the cockiest boy in the world and 
capable of the wildest enormities, and that it was merely an 
accident that made things go off so well. 

In regard to some of Jack’s friends and heroes one is more 
easily disillusioned. For example, the garden-boy. You 
cannot by any means be led to think upon him and what is 
glorious together. Yet there is something very piquant in 
contrasting him as seen from your end of the telescope and 
from Jack’s. You think of him as an unholy urchin, of 
whom the gardener is perpetually complaining. The cook is 
almost sure that it was he who let the tap run all night and 
emptied the cisterns. It was proved beyond a doubt that he 
posted the letters in his pocket instead of in the box in the 
wall. The way in which the cats fly before him has a horrid 
significance, and though he has never been caught tortaring the 
puppy, he is justly suspected of having tried to tie a sardine- 
box to its tail. In truth, the boy is what old-fashioned people 
call “a warmint.” But to Jack he is a heroindeed. He is 
sixteen next birthday, and “quite as strong as a man,” and 
yet admittedly still a boy and not gone over to the enemy,— 
the grown-ups, who like clean hands, who think it nasty to 
keep a toad in your trouser-pockets, and who do not realise the 
value of “rare crystals ” detected in very muddy stones. Jack 
would follow the garden-boy through fire and water, and his 
tales of that worthy’s prowess are innumerable. “Do you 
know, father, that William is captain of the Peddlington boys’ 
team, and that they would have beaten the men’s this year if 
they hadn’t been very unlucky at the beginning P And father, 
do listen, his average is thirty if you don’t count the four first 
matches, which is quite fair, as they were in April, and he 
thinks he’ll be a professional and get hundreds of pounds, if 
his uncle, who’s very rich, doesn’t take him to mind the shop 
and go out with the donkey-cart, and he can ride a horse quite 
well, at least he thinks he could if he tried, and last year he 
was fourth in the obstacle race at the Oddfellows’ féte; 
and do you think I could go there this year because there 








are fireworks, and William could look after me much better 
than nurse, because he’s so much more careful, and doesn’t 
forget things like she does, does he, mother?” Another 
day Jack will explain how beautifally William can meng 
various objects of use and ornament, and when you Bay, 
“But he broke my bicycle and the mowing machine, and 
ruined the scythe,” Jack will reply, quite unconvinced, « Oh, 
that was when he was trying to make them go better; but 
you should see the catapult he made, and I exchanged for 
my pigeon and a shilling and one of baby’s dolls for 
his little sister.” In truth, it is all the point of view, 
William is quite as genuine an Admirable Crichton to Jack 
as he is an unwashed rapscallion to the rest of the house, 
Neither is deceived. Only there remains the wonder of 
childhood. The poet’s alchemy is nothing to that which 
is to ke found in Jack’s mind. It makes pure gold 
where it will, and contrives a new heaven and a new 
earth in an instant. After fourteen or fifteen it will 
begin to fade, and by seventeen not a trace of the 
alchemist faculty will be left. But meantime what a 
gift is Jack’s. Fancy, if we could see all our dull friends 
of the office and club as Jack sees his. Colonel Dicks, 
an Alexander with the light of conquest on his brows; 
Minchley (the bore who wrote the epic), a divine Homer; 
Heavyside, the M.P., a Solon. Truly the world would then 
be a much more entertaining place than it seems now. If 
Jack could catch the drift of this, would not he also say 
“Amen,” and add that he had one more proof of the 
dullness and folly of grown-up people? A little make-believe 
and they would be twice as happy, and yet the stupids refuse 
to take the needful step, and go on, seeing lead where they 
might see gold. “They area lot of duffers.” 





DAINTIES OF ANIMAL DIET. 


HE well-informed persons who wrote to the papers on the 
nature and uses of the persimmon, after the Prince of 
Wales’s horse of that name won the Derby, omitted to notice 
that the fruit is in immense request as one of the dainties of 
animal diet. ‘“ Brer Rabbit” achieved not the least notable 
of his diplomatic triumphs by inducing the other animals to 
get him persimmons when they wanted them themselves; 
and in fact there is no other fruit, except perhaps the water- 
melon, which is in more general request both among birds 
and beasts. 

The taste for “ dainties” among animals takes rather un- 
expected forms. Many flesh-eating creatures, for example, 
select as delicacies some form of fruit, and take considerable 
trouble to gratify what is a taste for luxury rather than a 
necessity of diet. The Syrian foxes, “ the little foxes which 
spoil the grapes,” are not the only creatures of their tribe 
which go for food to the vineyards. Jackals do the same, 
and eat the fruit not only as a luxury, but as a medicine. 
The “grape cure” makes a marked difference in their con- 
dition, and animals which enter the vineyards suffering from 
mange are said to be restored to health very soon after their 
diet of grapes has begun. One British carnivorous animal, 
the marten, also seeks fruit as a dainty. In Sutherland- 
shire Mr. St. John discovered that some animal was stealing 
his raspberries, and setting a trap, caught in it a marten cub. 
Dogs will also eat fruit, though rarely. When they do they 
usually take a fancy to gooseberries; the present writer has 
met with two spaniels which had this taste, and would take the 
gooseberries from the trees, and put out the skins after eating 
the pulp. 

In the annual report on the management of the menagerie 
of the Zoological Society, the item “onions” always figures 
largely in the bill for provender. Onions, as is well known to 
housekeepers, are an indispensable ingredient in very many 
dishes in which their presence is hardly recognised by those 
who would at once detect the presence of the smallest morsel 
of the vegetable if uncooked; and by most out-of-door popu- 
lations, especially Spaniards and Portuguese, they are eaten 
raw with bread as part of their staple food. But no English 
animal seems particularly fond of them, and it is not easy to 
guess for whose benefit they are in such request at the Zoo. 
They are bought mainly for the African antelopes and 
giraffes. All of the former, from the big roan antelopes to 
the miniature gazelles, “ dote” on onions, and regard them as 
the greatest delicacy which can be offered for their acceptance. 
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It is said by trainers that if a horse once becomes fond of 
sugar he can be taught any trick for the circus. Antelopes 
could probably be trained in the same way by rewards of 
onions. There is one drawback to their indalgence in this 
dainty, which leads to some restriction of its use at the Zoo, 
‘After an onion-breakfast the scent in the antelope-house, 
usually redolent of odorous hay and clover, is overpowering, 
and visitors who do not notice the fragments of onion-tops upon 
the floor are inclined to leave in haste, and class the antelopes 
among the other evil-smelling beasts of the menagerie. For the 
giraffes they were not only a bonne bouche, but also a very 
wholesome change in their ordinary food, and though the 
liking for the bulb is an acquired taste, for onions are not 
native to the South African veldt, the new giraffe is as fond 
of them as its predecessors. Deer show no particular prefer- 
ence for onions; on the other hand, they prefer apples to any 
other dainty. In the Highlands the wild deer have no chance 
of invading an orchard; bat on Exmoor and on the Quantock 
Hille, where they have now greatly increased in numbers, they 
leave the hillsides and thick plantations and rob orchards by 
moonlight. The stags thrust their horns among the apple- 
boughe and shake off the fruit, and even leap up to strike the 
branches which are beyond their reach when standing. In 
enclosed parks red-deer find a substitute for apples in the 
small unripe horse-chestnuts which fall in dry weather. At 
the Sheen Lodge of Richmond Park, near which several 
chestnut-trees stand, the stags have been known to slip out 
through the gate to pick up the fallen fruit lying on the road. 
Fallow-deer seem less fond of fruit than the red-deer. Bread 
is the delicacy by which they are most easily tempted, though, 
except in such small enclosed parks as that of Magdalen 
College at Oxford, they are rarely tame enough to take it 
from the hand. At Bushey Park, where the herbage is 
anusnally rich and the fallow-deer fatten more quickly 
than in any of the Royal parks, there is one old buck 
who has acquired such a taste for bread that he has 
left the main herd, and established himself as a regular 
beggar near the Hampton Court Gate. The benches between 
this gate and the circular pond and fountain near the head 
of the great avenue are naturally favourite seats for Londoners 
who come down and bring their luncheon with them. The 
moment the buck sees a couple comfortably seated and a 
paper parcel produced and opened, he sidles up, and gazes 
with all the expression of which his fine eyes are capable at 
the buns and bread-and-butter. If a piece be held out to 
him, he walks up, and stretching forward as far as he can 
without overbalancing, takes it from the hand. At this 
moment his dignity and grace somewhat decline, for his ex- 
citement is such that he curls his tail over his back, and looks 
like a terrier. 

Hares, like most rodents, do not show strong prefer- 
ences in their choice of food; their chief “ preference” 
being that there shall be plenty of it, and that it shall be 
green and tender. But they will come great distances to feed 
on carrots. Some Devonshire Magistrates recently refused to 
convict a person charged with poaching a hare, on the ground 
that they, as sportsmen, did not believe that there was a hare 
in the parish in which the offence was alleged to have been 
committed. The facts rather favoured this view, but the 
planting of a field of carrots in this hareless area soon 
attracted the animals. Rabbits, which are by consent able 
to get a living where no other quadruped can, become very 
select in their tastes where food is abundant, and soon seek 
variety. In the gardens of a large house in Suffolk, adjoining 
a park in which rabbits swarmed before the passing of the 
Ground Game Act, it was found that some rabbits managed 
to effect an entrance every night, with a view to eating certain 
flowers. These were clove-pinks and verbenas. No other 
flowers were touched, but the pinks were nipped off when they 
flowered, and the verbena plants devoured as soon as they 
were bedded out. Farmers have lately been advised to try 
feeding their stock upon sugar, which is both cheap and 
fattening. This would be good hearing for many horses, 
which like nothing so well as lump-sugar; but neither cows 
nor pigs seem to be particularly fond of sweetstuff in this 
form, though the latter are very partial to raw, crushed sugar- 
cane. But the pig, though greedy and omnivorous when kept 
in a stye, and a very foul feeder on the New Zealand runs, is 
most particular in its choice of food when running wild 
in English woods. Its special dainties are underground 





roots and tubers, and it is the only animal, except man, 
which appreciates and seeks for the truffle. For all these 
underground delicacies its scent is exquisitely keen. If by 
any mishap a pig enters a garden at the time when bulbs are 
planted it will plough up a row of snowdrops or crocus-roots, 
following the line as readily as if they lay exposed upon the 
surface. On the other hand, pigs seem to have discovered 
that raw potatoes are unwholesome. Ccoked potatoes are 
devoured greedily; but the raw tuber is asa rule rejected, 
unless the animal is very hungry, and though pigs will 
sometimes root among the potato-mounds, it is in search 
of other food than potatoes. Stud-grooms have decided 
that carrots are the favourite dainty of the horse, and 
accordingly it has become part, in many stables, of the 
under-groom’s duty to slice carrots and arrange them on a 
plate ready for the master or mistress to take to the horses 
when visiting them. They like apples equally well, but 
these do not always agree with them. There is, or was 
recently, at Guildford Station, a horse which would push 
a truck with its chest, when told to do so, instead of 
pulling it. This was very useful when it was desired 
to bring the truck up to the end of a siding, where there 
was no room for the horse to go in front and pull. It had 
been taught by a shunter, who sat in an empty truck and 
offered the horse a carrot. The horse would stretch its neck 
out, and push its chest against the waggon to take the carrot, 
and so start the waggon along the metals. It was then given 
the carrot, and soon learnt that it was wanted to push and 
would be rewarded for doing so. 

Donkeys are said to like thistles. They will eat them, and 
will even take them from the hand and eat them when otker 
food is at hand. But they do not exhibit much enthusiasm 
for this dainty, and would probably agree with Bottom that 
“Good hay, sweet hay, hath no fellow.” Camels, however, 
really enjoy them, and menagerie camels when on tour will 
eat every thistle they can pick by the roadside. This is a 
curious taste in dainties, but, like some human fancies of the 
kind, it has a sentimental background. The camel, it is said, 
eats the thistles because they are the nearest approach to the 
“ vegetation” of its native desert. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


TWO DEVOTEES. 
[To tue Eprror or THE “ SpecTaTor.”] 

Srz,—Of the incongruities that jostle each other on the 
world’s highways there is no end, but of a single inci- 
dent, suggestive of more than a momentary reflection, is 
it my present purpose alone to speak. The stage was 
that most neutral of all platforms, the deck of an ocean 
steamer moored behind the breakwater in the harbour 
of Colombo. In the morning there came on board a fine 
young English woman, accompanied by a clever-looking 
Singhalese, whom she called her “lieutenant.” The white 
woman was plainly, yet not ungracefally, attired in the 
folding costume of the country, her head protected by a 
broad-brimmed sun-hat. It was an effective local adaptation 
of the uniform of the Salvation Army. The woman was 
plain as to her lower features, but her upper face was 
strangely illuminated by a pair of calm, compassionate hazel 
eyes, placed wide apart, well opened, and set under a shapely 
and well-expanded forehead. Had she needed any further 
voucher for her sincerity of purpose, her voice and speech 
soft, musical, and modest, would have supplied the want. 

The avowed object of the lady’s visit—she was all that is 
conventionally understood by that term—was to obtain 
donations for her work, with such indirect proselytising as 
might, in an unobjectionable way, fall from her earnest 
narrative. Addressing, one by one, the few passengers who 
were lounging on deck waiting for the breakfast-bell, she 
explained what her mission was and how it was succeeding. 
She had been two years in India, which she found very trying 
to health, and now she had come to Ceylon “to stay.” The 
most characteristic thing about their modus operandi is the 
way these missionaries seem to let themselves down to the 
level of the natives of the country, living in the same hovels, 
eating the same food, and denying themselves what must be 
considered the necessaries of life to the European settler in 








tropical countries. Hence the life of a female missionary of 
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the “Army” in India is reckoned shorter than that of a 
Sheffield saw-grinder. By such means the Salvationists put 
themselves in tonch with the daily life of the extreme poor, 
interesting themselves in their domestic and rural concerns, 
learning their dialects sympathetically, and so winning their 
hearts and gaining a moral ascendency over them. The 
identity of the missionaries is so lost in their familiar inter- 
course that the natives.never realise that the strangers have 
crossed wide oceans to reach them. In Ceylon they assume 
Singhalese names of polysyllabic proportions, and by these 
alone are they traceable in the local directories. In addition to 
their “ spiritual work,” the missionaries train the young people 
in many useful arts, inspiring them with the desire for a better 
life even in the present world, and fitting them to live up to 
these desires. 

The lady declared herself to be perfectly happy, as well she 
might be, in the success of her work. Accepting, with modest 
grace, the irrepressible compliment which such success 
elicited, she summarised, in answer to hurried questions, the 
visible results of the missionaries’ influence: as the abandon- 
ment of devil-dancing, of drinking “ toddy,” and of wife- 
beating. Notable reforms, indeed, worth the price at which 
they were obtained. Doubtless had time permitted a fuller 
expression of her views, the lady would have enlarged on the 
spiritual fruits of her labours, beside which the social and 
domestic virtues themselves would pale like candles before 
the sun. She did lay serious stress on change of heart, which 
lay at the root of all reform in conduct, and was enthusiastic 
in declaring the state of holiness as being within reach of 
those who would believe and try. Asked how the Salvationists 
justified their poaching on the preserves of the older missions 
—a charge freely made against them—the lady claimed that 
they only went to the lost and neglected, gleaning after the 
reapers, so to speak. And as to the “ corybantic ” methods 
of the Army? § Well, people needed some excitement, and 
music was an innocuous means of letting off the steam. The 
tom-tom of the Salvationists, in short, was an improved 
substitute for devil-dancing. The great thing was to get 
people “saved.” Admitting, indeed being calmly assured of 
the fact, that her own brothers and sisters at home were not 
“saved,” she trusted God to look after her relations while 
she carried the message to the brothers and sisters of the 
benighted people beyond the sea. 

But the formule of conversion and salvation are too trite to 
be recounted here. And it was only a certain novelty of situa- 
tion and of juxtaposition that lent an interest to the present 
case. For on the broad deck of the same Liverpool steamer a 
few hours later there appeared another lady—a Burmese—who 
had also consecrated her life to piety, no less enthusiastic, no 
less sincere, no less confident than her English sister. Yet, 
were the two confronted, the aim of each would be to convert 
the other from the error of her ways,—to “save” her, in 
short. The second lady was a Burmese Buddhist nun, of 
fifty years, accompanied by a neophyte of about twelve. This 
woman also hada fine open face, intelligent and honest, with 
sparkling eyes when animated with talk, and a neat, small, 
round, shaven poll. She was returning to her own country 
from a two years’ pilgrimage to the holy places in India 
and Ceylon, of which she claimed to have visited twenty. 
From each of these spots, sacred to Buddhists, she had 
brought away, like Naaman, some earth, with other relics, 
such as leaves from the Pepul tree, and was carrying the 
whole to Burmah, where a pagoda would be erected for the 
exhibition and preservation of these precious memorials. 
She anticipated no difficulty in collecting subscriptions for 
this purpose, for the Burmese are pre-eminently a devout 
and generous people. This good lady had been married, but 
losing her only son when she was twenty-six, she was over- 
whelmed with grief, and thereupon resolved to dedicate the 
rest of her life to the service of God. So, relinquishing all 
her property to her husband, she left him, and entered on her 
religious novitiate. She has a brother a priest, and her 
mother before her had taken the veil, so-she had evidently 
come of a religious stock. 

The Burmese lady’s reflections on the lax state of religion 
am Ceylon were not wholly without analogy to those of the 
austere Salvationist on the easy life of the more luxurious of 
the Protestant missionaries. They were careless, these Ceylon 
Buddhists, and slovenly, lacking in due reverence for sacred 
things. Illustrating her meaning, she would by an expressive 








gesture of her hand show the ill-mannered way in which the 
Ceylonese would make an offering of rice to the priest, and saig 
they would think nothing of lighting the altar candles with 
anything that came to hand, such as a rag torn off the edge of 
their own cotton garments. Compared with Burmah, religion 
had fallen into a low and disordered state in Ceylon. What 
is noteworthy, too, is that this Burmese lady travels without 
purse or scrip, trusting to the benevolence of the faithful to 
pass her on from one point to another. But she had to re. 
main five months in a nunnery in Ceylon while collecting the 
40 Rs. required for her steamer fare to Rangoon. She reads 
and studies much. When asked whether her faith did not 
sustain a shock when she saw the veritable objects which are. 
described with such wealth of hyperbole in the Burmese 
sacred books, she deftly explained away the discrepancy in 
the familiar tone of the apologist, saying that no doubt in 
ancient times the buildings, trees, &c., were really as described 
in the Scriptures, but that in these modern days it was natural 
to expect that the trees should have degenerated; and build- 
ings, of course, have become dilapidated. Thus easily did the 
pious soul bridge the chasm between the mystic and the real 
which racks the consciences of so many seekers after truth in 
the midst of our more worldly civilisation. 

Her sole complaint of the accommodation of the steamer 
was the absence of convenience for serious meditation and for 
prayer, of which she stood much in need. The novice, too, 
was rather a thorn in her side, being, though clever, of a 
refractory temper. She resolved, however, to be patient with 
the girl, even as God had been with herself. And maybe 
the small trials she had to endure would be helpful in fitting 
her for the blessed consummation of all her hopes,—Nirvana. 

Here there were in close neighbourhood two most antithetica} 
saints,—one representing the elaborate and revered ceremonial 
of an ancient religion that has made of its agnostic founder 
a deity; the other representing the crude formative stage of 
what may in its turn also become a religion, but whose ritual 
has scarcely as yet got beyond the blue uniform and the big 
drum,—two women walking the world of sense with their 
heads erect in the serener atmosphere of another; the salt of 
the earth, both of them; travelling—who can doubt it ?— 
towards the same goal; each indeed carrying about with her 
an envelopment of heaven; both given up wholly to the 
service of God; and both entirely at one as to the central 
necessity of a “clean heart.” Yet such is the partiality of 
their intellectual grasp, their defective appreciation even of 
their own selves, that were they to be shut up in a room 
together they would probably set to work earnestly to. 
destroy each other’s belief and to condemn each other’s 
practices. Though, to an impartial observer, they may be 
hastening to the same end, whatever and wherever that 
common destiny of theirs may be, they would cheerfully 
consign each other, being impenitent, to the bottomless pit.. 
Of the Christian woman at Jeast so much may be safely said, 
because, as the less educated, she would be the less tolerant. 
of the two. M. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE LORDS AND THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


[To THs EpiTror oF THE “ SpEcTaToR,’’] 
S1r,—Your article on “The Lords and the Irish Land Bill,” 
in the Spectator of August Ist, assumes that the Bill, as it 
passed the Commons, gives the view that House has taken 
of the justice of the matter. Nothing can be further from the 
truth. The present House, if it had time, would pass any 
Irish Land Bill promoted by the Government. But Mr. 
Gerald Balfour has not even affected to say that he dealt with 
the whole of the subject. The purchase provisions are the 
heart of his scheme; in the negotiations for the further clauses, 
which he could only hope to pass as uncontentious ones, he 
matched the engaging simplicity of his ignorance against Mr. 
Healy’s highly specialised knowledge of Irish law and fact,. 
supported by the sinister pressure of threatened obstruction. 
Of course he was jockied,—a perfidy maimed the resistance of 
the Irish landlords. It is in this case that you, writing 
also, as you admit, out of your Saxon ignorance, urge, 
with threats, that the House of Lords, foregoing their 
proper function of a Second Chamber, should spare to revise 
the details of a measure hustled through the Lower House 
under the pressure of that intolerable thing, obstruction, and 
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hich has not in it one element of mastery or statesmanlike 
via “ not ignore facts. The Lords, if théy riddle the 
Bill, will not in any true sense find themselves in opposition 
to the will of the House of Commons. They will merely refuse 
to be dominated by the shadow on extraneous obstruction. 
And perbaps they are not much alarmed at that long-pending 
reform of their House. Hitherto it may be said of them, on 
the whole, that “ they nothing common did nor mean.” They 
must not now when the policy of opposition more and more 
necessitates that Bills shall be sent to them in skeleton, 
pusillanimously refrain from adding to them the flesh and 
blood of detail and the life that accompanies it. They havea 
better mission than to “peep about to find themselves dis- 
honourable graves.”—I am, Sir, &e., R. D. O’Brien. 

The County Club, Limerick, August 4th. 

[Oar correspondent assumes that he knows a great deal 
more of the mind of the Conservatives in the House of Com- 
mons than does Mr. Balfour or Lord Lansdowne or Lord Ash- 
bourne. Our “Saxon ignorance” is quite capable of judging, 
with some approach to accuracy, as to whose judgment may 
be trusted to outweigh Mr. O’Brien’s.—ZpD. Spectator.) 





ARBITRATION AND VENEZUELA. 
[To rue EpiTor oF THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—In “The News of the Week ” published in the Spectator 
of August Ist, you refer to a conversation with the Daily 
Chronicle interviewer regarding my recent visit to Washington. 
Tam anxious to remove from your mind what seems to me a 
serious misinterpretation of my statements regarding arbitra- 
tion on the British and Venezuelan claims. It is true that 
President Cleveland, while most heartily approving Lord 
Salisbury’s proposal for the establishment of a permanent 
system of arbitration for future disputes between our two 
nations, desires that the Venezuela question should be settled 
first. It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that he does 
0 because he thinks that question could not properly be dealt 
with by a tribunal created under a general arbitration treaty. 
How can this be when so long ago as February last the 
United States Government proposed that Mr. Olney and Sir 
Julian Pauncefote should discuss the formation of a tribunal 
to settle the Venezuela-Guiana boundary? So far as I was 
able to ascertain the state of the case when at Washington, 
Mr. Cleveland was of opinion that as that dispute was urgent 
and had been long on hand, he did not think it well to go into 
the larger and less pressing subject of an arbitration treaty 
until the other was disposed of. Arrangements for constituting, 
under treaty, a permanent tribunal might occupy considerable 
time, and a new Administration, with a new President and 
Secretary of State, might not be so well informed or so well 
disposed for an amicable settlement of the Venezuela 
difficulty. The obstacles which you anticipate in regard to 
the working of a general arbitration treaty would, I venture 
to think, be removed if, when a tribunal had been once 
created under such a treaty, liberty were left to the contracting 
States to decide in each case of dispute whether “the contest 
is of a nature to be brought before the Court under the 
obligations which they have contracted by treaty.” I quote 
the words of the clause so wisely and prudently inserted in 
the scheme for an international tribunal adopted by the 
“*Inter-Parliamentary Union” at their conference of last 
year. That proviso should, I think, remove all fears and 
hesitations from the minds of statesmen.—I am, Sir, &c., 
40 Outer Temple, W.C. Hopeson Pratt. 





GOETHE ON THE PANAMA ISTHMUS. 
[To tam Eprtor or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

S1k,—The mention of Goethe in your instructive article on 
Mr. Colquhoun’s book on “The Key of the Pacific,” in the 
Spectator of July 18th, sent me to my Eckermann. And as 
not every one of your readers will have that treasure at his 
disposal, I venture to inclose—for publication if you think fit 
~—a translation of the remarkable passage in which Goethe, 
foreseeing, advocates the making of a Nicaragua Canal by the 
Americans, and a Suez Canal in the possession of England.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., E. O. 





Pk dinner at Goethe’s...... ‘Humboldt,’ said Goethe, ‘ has 
indicated, with great local knowledge, several points, where, by 


_ 
might, perhaps, attain the. object in view, even more advan- 
tageously than at Panama. The decision of all this is reserved to 
the Future, and so a grand spirit of enterprise, So much is certain, 
that if a cutting be possible of such a character as would allow 
ships with any kind of cargo and of every, even the greatest, size 
to pass, through such a Canal, from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Pacific Ocean, there would result, for the whole of the 
civilised world, also for the not civilised part of mankind, the 
most incalculable advantages. I should, however, be astonished 
if the United States were to let slip the opportunity of getting 
such a work into their own hands.' One may foreses that that 
youthful country, with its pronounced tendency towards the West, 
will have seized upon and peopled, within thirty or forty years; 
even the wide stretches of land beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
One may also foresee that along all this coast of the Pacific, where 
Nature has already created the most spacious and most secure 
harbours, there will gradually arise very important commercial 
towns, which will become the intermediaries of a great intercourse 
between China and the East Indies on the one side and the 
United States on the other. But in that case it will be 
not only desirable, but almost a matter of necessity that 
merchant vessels as well as men-of-war shall maintain a more 
rapid communication than has so far been possible by the 
wearisome, disagreeable, and costly navigation round Ca 
Horn. I repeat, then, that it is absolutely imperative for the 
United States to effect a cutting from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Pacific Ocean. And I am certain that they will achieve that 
aim. I should like to live to see it. But that is not possible in 
my case. Secondly, I should like to live to see effected a joining 
of the Rhine with the Danube. But that were another gigantic 
undertaking, and I doubt its being carried out, more especially 
when I contemplate the [smallness of the] means that Germany 
can dispose of. And, thirdly, I should like the English to be in 
possession of a Canal of Suez. These three things I should like 
to live to see, and it would be really worth while to hold out here, 
for their sake, another fifty years.’” 





SUNDAY IN SCOTLAND. 
[To tHe EpiToR or THE “ SpEcTaToR.”] 

Srr,—In the article on “Edmond de Goncourt” in the 
Spectator of July 25th, a reference is made to a statement 
of his that “the Protestants of Glasgow cover their bird- 
cages with a cloth on Sundays, because on this day birds are 
not allowed to sing in Scotland.” ‘ Now,” adds your article, 
“this astonishing jest is made in all simplicity of heart, for 
Goncourt was incapable of humour.” But I remember 
hearing many years ago, when in Edinburgh, from a person 
of worth who was incapable of inventing a joke, that in a 
young ladies’ school, on the recent occurrence of a total eclipse 
of the sun, a still more effectual obscuration of the sun was 
ordered by the lady at the head of the house by having the 
blinds drawn down so as to prevent any idle breaking of the 
“Sabbath” by amateur observation of the phenomenon. Pro- 
bably this was a unique example of “ blind” obedience to the 
Fourth Commandment of the Decalogue.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. 





DOG-STORIES. 
(To rus Epiror or THe “Specrator.”’] 
S1r,—I wish to tell you of a strange “rescue” by ‘Teazle,’ 
my Skye terrier. When the servant took down the bird-cage 
one morning to give my two “ mannikins” fresh water, she 
unfortunately left it on the music-stool before the piano in 
the drawing-room. On coming back she noticed the cage was 
empty, and at this moment the cat passed her with some 
brown feathers round her mouth. She made straight for a 
whatnot in the corner of the room. On the lowest shelf was 
one “mannikin.” Puss put him in her mouth in an instant, 
but from under a table ‘ Teazle’ (the Skye), came and bit the 
tail of puss, who dropped the bird and turned on him. He 
kept between the cat and bird till the servant lifted the bird 
up. The bird and ‘Teazle’ were friends for many a long day 
after.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ayr, August Ist. H. 





A WASP-STORY. 
[To Tue Epiror or THE “ SprectaTor.”] 
S1r,—This morning I killed a wasp in the dining-room and 
laid his body outside the window on the sill. Walking up to 
the window about an hour later, I saw a live wasp hovering 
over the body and, as I approached, seize it in his arms and 
fly quickly away with it. If this be a usual practice with 
wasps I apologise for having troubled you. It seemed to me 
that the living wasp possibly recognised a friend and carried 
away the body for burial or for some other purpose known 
to entomologists.—I am, Sir, &ec., 
R. St. J. CORBET. 





making use of some rivers flowing into the Gulf of Mexico, one 
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“ BULLS.” 
[To raz Epiror or THE “Srxctaror,”) 

S1r,—During the Trinity College tercentenary celebrations 
in Dublin a few years ago two Irishmen were heard to express 
their feelings as follows on witnessing the large processions 
go through the streets of the city :—“ Well, Tim,” said one of 
them, “thim tarcintinaries does a dale for the thrade of 
Dublin, an’ no mistake.” “Oh, indeed they do,” replied his 
fellow-onlooker, ‘‘and whin, wid the blessin’ o’ God, we get 
Home-rule sure we can have as many of them as we plase.”— 
am, Sir, &., WILLIAM Cowan. 








POETRY. 


A MASTERLESS MAID. 
A MASTERLESS maid, with my heart in my keeping, 
I wander the world, and I’ll wander again; 
With gladness my portion where others know weeping, 
And mirth for my song-book where others read pain. 


With zest speeding onward, as bee to the clover, 
God’s world in its fairness His birthgift to me ; 

*Twixt me and the sunshine the eyes of no lover, 
All soft tones evading I laugh and go free. 





Adown purple hills steal the mists of the coming, 
But few are my thoughts what that future may be, 
The lark’s sky-born anthem, the velvet bee’s humming, 
Sound sweeter than love word or love song to me. 


Yet sometimes I linger and hush in my singing 
And wait for the passing of unsteady feet; 

And sigh when I hear baby laughter soft ringing, 
And wonder awhile if my freedom be sweet. 


Yet sometimes comes wanting, unchecked and unchidden, 
When cold falls God’s sunlight athwart the pale grass, 
And down in the daisies I kneel me face-hidden 
And kiss the kind earth baby footsteps will pass. 








BOOKS. 


—@~—— 
SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON IN IRELAND.* 
Sir Samvurt FeRGuson was a man of many accomplish- 
ments, considerable scholarship, and a wide range of in- 
tellectual and personal interests,—all attributes which help 
to make the story of his life worth reading. But that 
which renders this biography particularly attractive is the 
thoroughly strong, wholesome, and loveable character it 
reveals tous. A great friend of Ferguson’s, writing to him 
in 1873 about Mr. Henry Winterbotham, the Radical 
Member for Stroud, whose affectionate friendship the Fer- 
gusons enjoyed for a few years before his death, said :— 
“You have conferred a great benefit upon me, over and above 
those many others which I do not forget,in bringing me iato 
contact with such an admirable nature, the memory of which 
hangs like a perfect model in my memory, of what a Christian 
man may be in this complex state of probation in the nineteenth 
century.” 
And no better words could be found to express the 
gratitude we feel towards Lady Ferguson for having made 
known to us in these volumes the admirable mind and 
character of her husband. Literature, which under any cir- 
cumstances would have been a delightful pursuit to him, 
Ferguson used in youth as a means of living, and in later 
years continued to devote himself to with professional in- 
dustry in order to increase an official income. He wrote good 
prose and good verse. But though we recognise, among his 
poems, about half a dozen pieces, which add to his general 
merits of lucidity, vigour, vivid diction, and soundness of 
thought and feeling, enough of the more essential qualities 
of poetry to make them poems in a more than formal sense— 
we do not see our way to giving him so high a place in the 
ranks of the poets as has been awarded him in Ireland, and 
by some personal friends in this country. On the whole, his 
work wants the signs of original impulse and spontaneous 
individual feeling and imagination. He is a very good nar- 
rator in verse up to a certain point, but that point falls short 





* Sir Samuel Ferguson in the Iveland of his Day. By Lady Ferguson. 
2vols, Edinburgh aud London: William Blackwcod and Sons, 





of the genius that stirs the blood, and carries the imagina.. 
tion of the reader away on the rhythm of a ballud. He. 
has done nothing in narrative poetry to compare wit 
Browning’s “How they Brought the Good News from, 
Ghent to Aix;” and though some of his most nervous. 
“lays "such as ‘The Welshmen of Tirawley” and “The 
Widow’s Cloak”—remind us of different aspects of Mr, 
Rudyard Kipling’s manner, yet they cannot be said to have 
as strong a pulse as Mr. Kipling’s ballads, nor yet so fresh. 
and glowing a diction. Two other pieces full of the poetry of. 
the things of man’s invention and action which deserve to be 
remembered are “The Forging of the Anchor” and “Tho 
Sinking of the ‘ Monitor.’” The monodrame of “ Deirdré,” 
again, is a remarkably good piece of dramatic verse, strong, 
clear, and concentrated, with a sprinkling of passages fine. 
enough to arrest attention and stay in the memory. But 
better than any of the poems of action and incident which 
make the greater part of Ferguson’s poetical work, are two. 
really delightful short pieces of a reflective and spiritual 
character which appear in his volume of Poems, published. 
in 1880. One is called “Three Thoughts,” and the other 
“ Three Seasons.” 

Ferguson was born at Belfast in 1810. His family was of 
good blood and position on both sides. But his father had 
somehow run through the family fortune, and Samuel had to. 
support himself from boyhood, and, later on, to help to support 
the family of his elder brother, who emigrated and died. Of his 
mother, Lady Ferguson tells us that she was a beantiful 
woman, whose chief attraction was, however, not her beanty,. 
but her intelligent conversation :— 

«‘ While her children were young, it was her habit to read with 
them the books she loved. The plays of Shakespeare, the poetry 
and novels of Scott, Milton, Burns, Byron, Shelley, Keats, stimu-- 
lated their youthful imaginations.” 

Ferguson shortly describes his up-growing and education 
thus :-— 

“During my childhood the family resided at Cider Court, near 
Crumlin, and afterwards at The Throne, near Belfast, and Collon 
in Glenwhirry, where I received those impressions of Nature and 
romance which have more or less influenced all my habits of 
thought and sentiment in after life. I received my education 
first at Old Belfast Academy, and afterwards at the Belfast 
Academical Institution, and in Trinity College, Dublin, but never 
graduated, and held no academic rank till the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred on me in 1865 by the University of 
Dublin, after the publication of the ‘ Lays of the Western Gael.’”’ 
It was said of Ferguson that he lived “in an atmosphere of 
kindly friendship.” And a very attractive feature of this 
biography is the large space given to the depicting of some. 
of the principal friendships of his life. Lady Ferguson has. 
put in almost as many letters of Ferguson’s friends as of 
Ferguson himself, and she allows herself to be very pleasantly 
discursive about the people who were associated with her 
husband. 

Among the most intimate friends of his youth were 
Thomas O'Hagan, afterwards Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
the archeologist, Dr. Petrie, and the astronomer, Sir William 
Rowan Hamilton. Ferguson was called to the Irish Bar in 
1838, and from that time forward made Dublin his home. 
The glimpses we get of Dublin society at this time are very 
pleasant. And still pleasanter are the pictures of the working. 
group of which Ferguson made one. It was the influence of 
Dr. Petrie that gave the first definite impulse to Ferguson’s. 
archeological tastes and pursuits. In 1828 Captain Larcom, 
of the Royal Engineers, had been given the direction of the: 
Ordnance Sarvey of Ireland, a work whieh included the com- 
piling of complete memoirs, topographical, archeological, and 
sociological, of every parish in the country. Dr. Petrie pre- 
sided over one department of the Survey, and Ferguson 
worked under him. The work was one of infinite detail, and 
much of the detail was of a very dry sort. But it was 
entered upon with romantic enthusiasm by a set of men who 
were full of ardent patriotic aspirations, and who had per- 
suaded themselves that this collecting of historical and 
legendary lore would inaugurate a new era in the national 
life of Ireland. They were, moreover, united by a great 
personal devotion to their chief, Dr. Petrie, and the description 
of their gatherings in his office, are full of the charm of good 
comradeship and common zeal for a work believed to have @ 
great future. 

Himself a poet and a patriot, it was natural that Ferguson 
should be the friend of the poet-patriots of the “ Young 
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845. And accordingly we find among his 
+ 4: nate associates the names of Sir Charles Gavan 

a em Davis, Smith O’Brien, Thomas D’Arcy M’Gee, 
, 


Writing of this period many years later in life, Ferguson 
said :— “ , Pr iebes he 
irits came into contact with me at this period 
P agtine wane of Dublin Society such as it was forty years 
in the ti ed afterwards to be poetically famous as the singers 
ae ae Nation and politically conspicuous as the leaders of the 
of the ‘eae as ‘Young Ireland” ...... Here was the spark 
‘ned to kindle the souls of these fiery young men who thought 
destined ‘destinies of Ireland by making her ballads. Davis 
a "Duffy Margan and MacCarthy, and later on Thomas D’Arcy 
M’Gee the greatest poet of them all, burst into song, and while 
I followed up the endeavour to elevate the romance of Trish 
history into the realm of legitimate history in the ‘ Hibernian 
Nights’ Entertainments ’ in the ‘ University,’ awoke the whole 
ier to high and noble aspirations through their fine enthu- 
siasm in the ‘Spirit of the Nation.’ I did not at that time 
sympathise in their political views, but applied myself steadily to 
the prosecution of my original design to keep the Irish sul\ject up 
to a higher standard, and to discountenance that helotism which 
has so often vulgarised the efforts of Irish writers, seeking to 
gain the ephemeral applause of the magazines and newspapers of 
the metropolis.” 
A little later Ferguson came into much closer sympathy 
with the politics of “ Young Ireland;” and later again he 
drifted altogether away from the National party. In 1885 


he wrote :— 

“JI sympathised with the Young Ireland poets and patriots 
while their aims were directed to a restoration of Grattan’s Par- 
liament in which all the estates of the realm should have their 
old places. But I have quite ceased to sympathise with tbeir 
successors, who have converted their high aspirations to a sordid 
social war of classes carried on by the vilest methods. I was 
comrade in that sense of Davis, and possibly, but with far less 
sympathy, of some of his companions, But it was in sympathy 
only. Inever wrote in the ‘Nation.’ To say that I have upborne 
their banner, therefore, is more than I would like to vouch.” 

When, in August, 1848, Ferguson was married to Miss 
Guinness, he was engaged as counsel for the defence of the 
poet, Richard Dalton Williams, then lying in prison on a 
charge of felony for certain articles which had appeared in the 
Tribune, of which he was the publisher; and Lady Ferguson 
relates how as they started for their honeymoon the postilion 
was ordered to stop first at Kilmainham Gaol in order that 
her husband might have an interview with his client. 
Ferguson’s speech, which won Williams’s acquittal, is given 
in full in the biography. 

The account of an archeological tour in Brittany, followed 
by visits to Stonehenge, Avebury, and Old Sarum, makes an 
interesting episode in the second volume. Lady Ferguson, 
who was her husband’s companion in these expeditions, 
pleasantly describes their way of carrying on their investiga- 
tions in Brittany :— 

“ Experience teaches that inscribed stones should be examined 
at the hours when the sun is high or low in the heavens. Then 
the incised objects cast a shadow. This knowledge conduced to 
very early rising on the part of Ferguson and his wife. Their 
custom was to order coffee to their apartment at earliest dawn, 
and desire a carriage to be in readiness to convey them to the 
most distant objects which they proposed to examine. These 
were often many miles away from their hotel, in which case they 
took note of conspicuous objects on the way, such as spires of 
churches, by which, towards evening, they could guide their 
returning footsteps—for they dismissed their conveyance as soon 
as their destination was reacbed. ‘They carried sketch-books, 

materials for making rubbings, candles and matches, and diligently 
used the light of early morning. As the day advanced, they 
procured bread and fruit at the nearest hamlet, and rested in the 
shade of tree or rock till the sun declined, when they resumed 
their investigations. On the return journey they crossed the 
country in steeplechase fashion, over fields and fences, aiming 
directly at some tower or spire. When in the road, they would 
walk with the peasants by the side of their carts, and converse 
with them as far as their limited acquaintance with the Breton 
patois would admit of. Happily, kind feelings can be communi- 
cated without an extensive vocabulary. Often have these good 
and friendly people offered them a lift in their carts, which the 
recollection of Clonmacnois experiences led them to decline. 
Sometimes, if they neared the peasant’s home, they would be in- 
Vited to enter and taste the cider, which is the beverage of 
Brittany, for vines do not flourish on its granite soil.” 


The book contains a great variety of information about all 
sorts of subjects and people, for Lady Ferguson’s habit of 
branching off into memoirs of her husband’s friends enlarges 
her range beyond the usual limits of biography. This method 
18 not without occasional inconvenience to the reader. But it 
allows of the inclusion of some good things which we should 
be sorry to spare, though they may not be strictly relevant. 
Among these we rejoice over the capital account towards the 
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end of the book of the tiger who had his claw painfully cut 
off in the Zoological Gardens at Dublin, and purred grate- 
fully at the surgeon when he came to see him a few days 
later. 

Sir Samuel Ferguson died in 1886. He had retired from 
the Bar in 1865, and accepted the post of Deputy-Keeper of 
the Records of Ireland, in which he continued till his death. 
He was probably expressing his own satisfaction in giving up 
the practice of the law for literary service when he wrote of 
the abdication of Fergus in “ Deirdré” :— 

“ For who would fill a royal judgment seat 
Must study close the law’s intricacies, 
And leave delights untasted, Fergus loves 
Better than balancing litigious scales, 
And hearing false oaths bear the jargon out 
Of wrangling pleaders. Nature him has framed 
For love, for friendship, and for poesy.” 





WOMEN IN ENGLISH LIFE.* 

Miss Hiuu’s history of women in English life is both in- 
teresting and usefal. As might be expected, the spectacles 
through which she looks at the question of women’s work are 
those of the latter end of the nineteenth century; but this 
only means that Miss Hill goes with her age. The history of 
women is beset with every sort of difficulty. No part of 
human history is so open to prejudice or so full of vexed 
questions both of principle and practice. The fact that we 
are only just beginning to experience some of the far-reaching 
consequences of the higher education now given to women 
makes a calm and mature judgment of the ultimate gain to 
humanity almost impossible to arrive at for the present. If 
women must work to live, it seems inconsistent and cruel to 
deny them any openings for work which they are capable of 
using. To tie their hands in the midst of food and yet not to 
feed them is manifestly unjust,—at all events as far as one 
can see on the surface. Anyhow, now that their education 
has gone forward by leaps and bounds, while their energy 
has more than kept pace with it, it would be futile, even if it. 
were expedient, to forbid their progress. 

Miss Hill’s book is one rather of conscientious industry 
than of genius or even of real culture. She has not spared 
herself in research, and although there are signs not a few of a 
one-sided vision where women are concerned, we give her all 
credit for at least a desire to look at the matter from an all- 
round point of view. At the same time there are most curious 
lapses in her outlook. She has never been able to get above 
the spirit of her age. Her enthusiasm for woman’s possibilities 
blinds her to her inevitable limitations, and Miss Hill’s 
ultimate judgment when she has gained a larger experience 
may be somewhat different to the one she has now. It is both 
the good and bad qualities of Miss Hill asa writer which 
produce inconsistencies and contradictions in her book. Like 
Balaam she often comes to curse but stays to bless. She 
erects Collectivism into a positive virtue while giving, almost 
on the same page, evidence of its inadequacy to attain its end. 
In consequence of the exceedingly modern way in which she 
looks at life, the first of her volumes is far less satisfactory 
than the second. It requires a broad sympathy with the 
past to treat it adequately, or to judge of its relation to the 
present. Miss Hill’s outspoken horror of the Medieval 
Church does not help her to grasp its enormous influence for 
good in the civilisation of mankind. She emphasises its faults, 
—and grave no doubt they often were—but she gives scant 
and giudging acknowledgment of what it has done for 
humanity. If, goaded by the evil produced by the laxity of 
morals in the Middle Ages, some of her preachers described 
woman as “the gate of Hell” and the “ Infernal Feminine,” 
this view of woman did not prevent the Church from making 
her most cherished object of devotiona woman. But we search 
through Miss Hill’s pages in vain for any grateful recogni- 
tion of what woman, above all other classes of mankind, owes 
to the Church. Where would home life be without its 
persistent protests and efforts of the Church in the past; 
who else raised a voice in the days of the Roman Empire 
against female degradation and the exposure of female 
children P 

And this brings us to one of the most curious in- 
eptitudes of Miss Hill in analysing the work of women. 
Nowhere in her volumes is there any recognition, or even, 
we may szg, allusion, to woman’s natural vocation. She 
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ignores altogether the bearing, nurture, and bringing’ up of 
young children. She certainly dwells much on the work 
of “education,” but it is always from the point of view 
of the intellect, the acquirement of knowledge useful for the 
purpose of woman competing successfully in the race with 
man, and of placing her on an equality with him. We have 
no wish whatever to say a word against the education of 
women. By all means let it be thorough and the best 
possible for the purpose of making woman what God intends 
her to be,—the crown and flower of creation. He would not 
have given women brains if he had not intended them to be 
developed. Faculties are so many talents strictly to be 
accounted for. But education is not nurture,—still less is 
it child-bearing. Both of these precede education, and the 
ultimate good of education depends largely on how their 
earlier stages have been carried out. You must be born 
before you can be nurtured, and if you are to be of any 
ase to yourself or to your community you must be tended 
and developed in early days in ways which only woman can 
accomplish. The first few years of an infant’s life are not 
only necessary to its existence as a being to be ultimately 
“educated,” but they are both the root and soil from which 
all power and intellect will spring. The knowledge of Latin 
and Greek, mathematics and science, are most valuable not 
only as serving to develop brain-power, but also as antidotes 
against the undue development of the senses; but the nur- 
ture of little children, the opening of the infant understand- 
ing and affections, the training of the will and the 
guidance of the early steps, physical, mental, and moral, 
—who is to do it except women? If women are working 
away from home, whether in professions or in handicrafts, 
what becomes of the children and, in Miss Hill’s sense, the 
future workers of the world? Perhaps she will say that 
we judge her unfairly, that she has not spoken against a 
mother’s vocation, and that marriage is not for all. This is 
true, and fortunately for mankind nature in the long-run is 
greater than any “education,” and wins all along the line; 
but while Miss Hill applauds women-workers of various sorts 
and kinds, she never dwells on their duties as mothers and 
murses. She evidently does not recognise the unique position 
that nature has given to women. By all means let women work, 
and work hard. Let them work for money or for fame, as suits 
them best; but first and foremost comes mother’s work if women 
are married, and mother’s work and influence is both the 
glory and the prize of women’s vocation. We are old- 
fashioned, no doubt, in Miss Hill’s eyes, but see to what 
her theories as to outside work lead. In France, for example, 
thrift has caused the nation to become stationary if not 
diminishing in numbers. No wonder that the French as 
colonists are behind in the race. With little or no surplus 
population, why should “ progressive desire” drive them from 
home and country ? And unfortunately, there are signs that 
something of this same spirit is gaining ground in England. 
When Miss Hill asserts that “the counterbalancing force to 
the influence of the Church on women” is to be found “in 
the motive-power of the religious sentiment,” we do not un- 
derstand her meaning, for certainly without Christianity and 
in consequence of Christian dogma, the worst features of the 
Roman Empire might easily come to repeat themselves, and 
home life be viewed as a waste of time and energy on the 
part of women. Should this idea gain ground the sanctity of 
marriage would inevitably go with it, and in spite of Miss 
Hill’s sanguine hopes that eventually “ intellectual develop- 
ment and the progress of secular knowledge” would make 
for religion, she would find that natural laws, both of weak- 
ness and strength, would in the end prevail. 


It is not till the nineteenth century was approaching 
its meridian that education in its modern sense sprang 
into being. And even now there is much left to be desired. 
Those only who are really familiar with provincial life 
can realise the depths of ignorance and dullness which 
even now beset the lives of the small shopkeepers in 
country districts. It is astonishing to find how little effort is 
being made to give this class the means of any solid educa- 
tion. In the South a school like the one at Bramley, in 
Surrey, is conspicuous in its solitary effort to meet the wants 
of that class. 
found everywhere, and are in general demand, there is prac- 





Whereas grammar schools for boys are to be | 


its school for girls where a first-rate education could be given” 
to the children of the smaller shopkeeper? Surely the Church 
here has a ground on which to work. Dissent has reigned 
supreme in the more thoughtful of the lower middle clags, 
National education does not touch it, and with the in. 
creased desire for “knowledge” which has come of late 
years to all, this special class is thrown back upon suck’ 
education as it can pick up from books,—often of a doubt. 
ful kind both in matter and tone,—taken from the publig 
libraries. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the shop. 
keeping class had a standing of their own. They were proud’ 
of being burghers, and knew they were the muscles and 
sinews of the English race. Their women had character 
and mind enough to hold their own, and to protest against 
“the suppression of their priest, altar, and sacrifice,” and 
whether as Paritan or Catholic, to go to the scaffold for their 
faith. Possibly an age of persecution, should it again arige, 
would awaken the same spirit, but confession of faith is apt 
to be left to School Boards, and in emphasising our col: 

lectivism our own personal beliefs are apt to go by default, . 


In describing the Victorian era we have Miss Hill at her 
best. The most reactionary of her readers will agree with 
her that the sphere in which women may move has been con. 
siderably and even happily enlarged. No one can really 
regret the eighteenth century, with its artificiality and sham 
sentiment, its low level of morality allied to its absurd coi. 
ventionality for women, while its absence of practical faith, 
both in the Church and outside it, excludes it from being 
reckoned a period that “makes for righteousness.” If it is 
true, as Miss Hill asserts, that in the Middle Ages “ as longas 
the Church was the strongest influence in society women were 
regarded as instruments for man’s use rather than as beings 
with an independent existence,” in the eighteenth cen. 
tury “the fashionable world — including women them. 
selves—held that woman was made for pleasure; the 
bourgeoisie that she was created for domestic uses.” But, 
at least, in the Middle Ages the Church recognised the 
absolute equality of man and woman so far as morality is 
concerned. Men might have fiercer passions, but still before 
God the law was equal for them both, and neither could sin 
without penalty nor err without reproof. The Church at least 
kept its standard high, though its own lapses from that 
standard might be many and grievous. The spring was kept 
clear whether the stream became polluted or not. In the 
eighteenth century there was a different law for men and for 
women recognised by public opinion. To-day perhaps, un- 
like both the Middle Ages and the eighteenth century, both 
may sin with scant reproof and light censure. In a scientific 
age to be sick morally is no more worthy of blame than to 
be sick physically. Besides, what is sickness? Science turns 
condemnation into a question, and to ask the meaning of a 
word does duty for drawing a conclusion. Perhaps a clearer 
reason for legitimate rejoicing is the greater energy dis- 
played by women in philanthropic directions. Not that we 
think the real charity of the present day is far beyond that 
of the past. Wealth has increased a hundredfold, and the 
English as a nation were never slow to distribute. But money 
is the least of alms. Personal knowledge of the poor was part 
of a great lady’s life in the Middle Ages. Work for “a 
cause” is part of a great lady’s life in the present day. Stone- 
layings, bazaar-openings, drawing-room meetings, are all 
part of the daily life of our Princes and Princesses, and lesser 
folk follow in their train. To be secretary of “a cause” may, 
but often may not, imply a love of the cause worked for. 
Superabundant energy must be got rid of, and home life is 
apt to be irksome without some outer interest. Anyhow, 
much of the philanthropic work of the day brings little more 
to its workers than the glow of self-righteousness that follows 
upon useful, and still more upon paying, work accomplished. 
To keep on the move is necessary for some temperaments. 
Where the movement leads to is quite another thing. But 
it is the stuff woven that counts, not the machine, however 
complicated and ingenious that may be. Still so long as 
human life with its difficulties and problems has to be lived 
all useful and innocent openings for activity are to be 
welcomed. If in following these openings some turn out to 
be blind alleys it will not be wholly loss for those who come 
after. A juster appreciation of all that makes up human 


tically no school except the Bramley one which meets a like |! existence, a truer judgment of good and evil, which can only 
need for girls. 


Why should not each county at least have 


be attained by experience, even if it is a sad one, these are 
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gai at.the twentieth century may hope to 
camel - ens ye no bounds to their education, and 
ee be careful not to close any openings from selfishness 
—, But, at the same time, let women remember that 
Para A has committed to them speciall y the higher 
ifts of civilisation, and if they allow these to slip from their 
: their children in ages to come will ruthlessly demand 
poe hands the price of the degradation of the race. 





MR. LOCKER-LAMPSON’S “ CONFIDENCES.”* 
«A youna friend of mine,” writes Mr. Locker-Lampson, 
“had a favourite cat. It grew old, extremely old, but it 
retained its vivacity to the last: it ran after its own tail only 
ten minutes before it died. What an example to the whole 
human race!” This was the writer’s connsel to his children, 
and he did his best to exemplify it. There is the indomitable 
cheerfulness of what is not exactly optimism, but rather an 
inexhaustible tolerance, in these confessions. Mr. Frederick 
Locker woke to find himself famous one morning not quite 
forty years ago. The days were not yet past when a review 
in the Times could do much towards making a man’s reputa- 
tion. Matthew Arnold had been thus made known to the 
world by a notice of Poems by A*****, which some of us still 
remember, and now it was the London Lyrics of Mr. Frederick 
Locker that had the stamp of fame put upon them. 
The author was then thirty-six years of age, and was, 
appropriately enough, for his belongings were mainly 
naval, a clerk in the Admiralty. His grandfather was 
a naval officer of some distinction, who gave Nelson some 
of his first lessons in such science as sailors used to need, and 
was, when he died in 1800, Lieutenant-Governor of Greenwich 
Hospital. His father was Civil Commissioner of the Hospital, 
to which he added what is now one of its chief attractions,— 
the Naval Gallery. ‘“ We have a slight sketch of him,” writes 
the son, “as a little boy, cocked hat in hand, trying to cap- 
ture a long-winged swallow. Fancy one’s father having worn 
a queue and a three-cornered hat and having been so san- 
guine.” The elder Locker seems to have imparted some 
literary tastes to his son, who quotes some verses, very good 
of their kind, which he wrote on the old figure-head of the 
‘Centurion.’ He was also the author of a naval history. 
Edward Locker was born at Greenwich. Some of the most 
pleasing of his recollections are those in which he recalls the 
early days spent within the precincts of the hospital, now, 
alas! little better than a desert, Here is a little picture in 
the Dutch style :— 
“ Early attachments remain ever faithful and dear, and I have 
faint visitings of nostalgia when I think of my home there,— 
* Four ducks on a pord, 
A grass bank beyond; 
A blue sky of spring, 
White clonds on the wing ; 
How little a thing 
To remember for years— 
To remember with tears !’— 
the snug little nest where my affections were fledged, the squares 
and colonnades that were the playground of my boyhood, the 
terrace, the ‘five-foot walk,’ and the abounding river. One of 
my earliest recollections was the men, mysterious in their enor- 
mous boots, who, with a toothless rake, as the tide receded, 
cleared the mud from the shore immediately in front of our 
windows. Then, on wintry mornings there were the river-pilots 
and longshore men, in their row-boats at anchor, taking a fisher- 
man’s constitutional (‘three steps and overboard’), and with 
shrugged shoulders promoting circulation by beating their arms 
across their chests. I remember the familiar sounds from the 
craft in mid-stream and the cheer of the early colliermen as they 
weighed anchor. I fancy I still hear the not specially melodious 
quarter-to-eight bell, which awoke me as its squilla di lontano 
called the pensioners to breakfast. How my heart, or my fancy, 
still yearns at the recollection of those sweet sounds! I suppose 
the sailors still cheer and the bell still rings. Why should they 
go on when I am no longer there to listen ?” 


But if the young Locker was happy at home, he fared very 
differently at school. When eight years old he was put 
under the charge of a Miss Griffin, of whom he remarks that 
she “had all the qualities of a kitchen poker except its 
occasional warmth.” A clerical tutor in Hampshire, of the 
plagosus Orbilius kind—not without excuse, as the young 
Locker cut the buttons off his gaiters and spoilt his fishing- 
tackle—a Mr. Wigram at Clapham, another clerical tutor at 
a place concealed under a pseudonym, were all more or less 
unsatisfactory. All the while the boy needed the most 
sympathetic care :— 





* My Confidences: an Autobiographical Sketch Addressed to My Descendants, 








“ At school, I would get away from my playmates and sit alone, 

while they jeered at me for doing so, and said I was mad. Poor 
little wretch! I did not know whether I was mad or not; I onl; 
felt I was not such as they were—that I was inferior to. them. 
was short-sighted, which placed me at a great disadvantage, 
Even at that time I lived in a little world of my own—the dells 
and valleys of dreamland, where my blue devils danced very 
funnily, but in an elfish sort of way. There seemed to be a quiet 
inner chamber to my being, to which my shrinking spirit retired. 
I mention these peculiarities in case hereafter any of my blood, 
having inherited them, should think too much about them, an 
so give way to weakness, Yes, before I was nine years old I 
become pretty well acquainted with the raw-head-and-cross-boneg 
feeling. Even then a mystery and a burden oppressed me; :my 
companions seemed phantoms; time, space, everything, was 
phantom. And yet I realised my isolation—that I was myself, 
ard could not be any other than myself. I used to wonder—as 
others have wondered—when everybody had left a room, when 
the room is empty, what became of that room. Even when one is 
grown up one cannot help thinking oneself the pivot on which 
everything turns. Surely, we say, there will be a difference when 
we slip away : Piccadilly will not be quite so crowded; surely we 
shall take something with us. The sense of tears in mortal things 
and of the transitory nature of everything took, and has ever 
since kept, possession of me. The Veiled Figure with his 
reversed torch was a presence, though a fitful one and a 
shadowy.” 
Mr. Locker expresses his surprise that his parents should 
have put him into the hands of people of whom they knew 
little or nothing. They probably took their merits for 
granted on the strength of a certain reputation for piety. 
The practice is not wholly unknown now. A “huge 
unregenerate school,” however, which succeeded the private 
tutors, was no better. At the last, Blackheath Pro- 
prietary School, young Locker did not suffer, but neither 
did he learn. The result was that the idea of a Univer- 
sity was abandoned, and a stool in a Colonial broker’s 
office in Mincing Lane substituted. Commerce, how- 
ever, seemed to promise as little as learning, and the 
young man found a berth in the Admiralty, where a 
kindly old nobleman, Lord Haddington (ninth Earl, 1780. 
1857) presided. “ About this time,” we read, “I developed a 
faculty for making verses, quite independently of my mother’s 
aid.” Some of these verses were made for the amusement of 
his official chief. Is Mr. Goschen ever entertained in this 
way? One copy is given, and is a worthy forerunner of the 
London Lyrics. 

Before this success was achieved Mr. Locker had made a 
happy marriage. The collectors of proposals of marriage 
and answers must not forget to include the charming little 
story of his engagement to Lady Charlotte Bruce :— 

“This is how it came about. We had seated ourselves on a 

bench, and neither spoke. I took her hand. ‘ This is the prettiest. 
hand in all the world,’ said I—‘I happen to know of one that’s 
quite as pretty,’ said she. Another silence. Perhaps I was in- 
credulous, but when she put the other pretty hand into mine I 
knew that we both were very happy.” 
This was seven years before the appearance of London Lyrics. 
Before long a titled wife and his own literary reputation 
brought Mr. Locker into the best of society, from Royalty 
downwards. He has something to say about a number of 
distinguished people whom he met both in England and 
abroad. Here is a little picture of Elizabeth Barrett. 
Browning :— 

“TI never saw her in society, but at her own fireside she struck 

me as very pleasing and exceedingly sympathetic. Her physique 
was peculiar ; curls like the pendent ears of a water-spaniel, and 
poor little hands—so thin that when she welcomed you she gave 
you something like the foot of a young bird ; the Hand that made 
her great had not made her fair. But she had striking eyes, an@ 
we forget any physical shortcomings—they were entirely lost 
sight of in what I may call her incomparable sweetness, I might 
almost say affectionateness ; just as, while we are reading it, we 
lose sight of the incompleteness of her poetry—its lack of artistic 
control. She vanquishes by her genius and her charm.” 
This is an admirable little bit of criticism, and indeed the 
occasional criticisms that we come across in these pages give 
them much of the charm and the value which they possess. 
Sometimes they are borrowed, as this from Landor :— 

“ He was interesting about Addison: he said that an engaging 
simplicity shone through all that he wrote; that there was 
coyness in his style, the archness and shyness of a graceful and 
beautiful girl.” 

Commonly they are his own, as in these :— 

“It is Wordsworth’s meditative rapture, spiritual passion, sane 
imagination and serenity, his power of bringing the infinite into 
everyday life, that enthral me ; but, for myself, all Wordsworth’s 
best could be collected into a thin volume. I care little for his 
‘Laodamia.’..... Alfred Tennyson has an exquisite grace, 
glorified by subtle harmonies. He is far more versatile than 
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Wordsworth. He has a more varied diction. He can give poetic 
expression to playful as well as to philosophic thought; he also 
has an eye for Nature; and I admire what Petronius might have 
called his ‘ careful luck.’ A consummate artist, he is splendidly 
equip My selections from Alfred would make a much thicker 
volume than Wordsworth’s, but would it be more precious ? 
Rt Ey I rank Byron with the very greatest, but he does not 
reach the cloistered sanctuaries of my heart. I grudge him the 
position I am constrained to give him...... I care less for 
Shelley, who, for a great poet, seems to me to want substance (if 
Keats had lived, perhaps we should now be thinking that he also 
wanted it) I greatly appreciate afew pages of Browning : 
he has intellectual momentum and a subtle and spiritual energy ; 
he is hopeful, and makes others hope. But Browning crushes me ; 
as Shelley has too extravagant an imagination, and dwells in too 
rarified an atmosphere, so is Browning too —— (I must leave it to 
you, my dear children, to here insert any words you think most 
appropriate and most kindly to Browning, even though it be at 
your father’s expense). Perhaps as a writer he makes an excessive 
demand on the intellectual vigour of his reader. I hope this is 
the case, as, if so, the fault is mine, not Browning's. Poor poet! 
his hearth is desolate, so in age he still pursues that old, old coon, 
Society. Can it be that the fairest of his lyric cffspring are 
strangled in his white ties?” 

More detailed criticism will be found in some of the “ Bio- 
graphical Sketches,” which occupy the latter pages of the 
volume. 

There is plenty of other highly readable matter in the 
book, the author’s adventures, for instance, in search of 
curios of various kinds, china, books, &c. He never objects 
to letting the laugh go against himself, as in the story of how 
“Mr. Doo” disappointed him about a little volume of the 
extremest rarity (its supreme merit being that it had a title- 
page without a date, a beauty shared with only one other 
copy). He went to Mr. Doo’s house, was played with most 
artistically for some three years, and finally sent away empty. 
*T’ve been thinking I ought to consult my relatives before I 
proceed further in the matter.” “ Mind,” interjects Mr. 
Locker, “ he was not far from eighty years of age.” The end 


of it was :— 
**T banged the door with such a slam, 
I; sounded like a woo len d—n.” 


This is one of the most charming, unaffected, and candid of 
autobiographies. 





MENDING AND REPAIRING.* 


In the introduction to this work Mr. Leland writes elo- 
quently on the Art of mending, for an Art it certainly 
develops into in his pages, if only a minor one. We are 
not sure though that he would be inclined to admit 
the word “minor,” since he seems disposed to include 
the great medical profession amongst the Arts of mend- 
ing and repairing, and, he might have added, that of 
dentistry too. His claim is after all a perfectly just one, 
for what called those professions into existence but the 
frailty of the human body, which is so easily and constantly 
thrown out of gear,—its broken bones, ruined constitutions, 
and miserable teeth constantly standing in need of repair, or 
at least of a little tinkering, in order to make them last a short 
time longer. And here, as in other mending, it is astonish- 
ing what seemingly hopeless breakages may be put together 
again, and made to appear almost as good as new. Indeed, 
the whole physica] world is continually mending and repairing 
itself automatically, as it were,—as, for example, in the case 
of the tissues of the body and the brain after waste. 
In the animal world, too, the Art of mending is one 
constantly needed and in use. What child has not, 
some time or other, for love of mischief, thrown light 
blades of grass into one of the spider-webs that glisten on 
every hedge or bush in the autumn, just to make the old 
ogre who has spun it ran quickly from his hiding-place 
under the impression that a fly has fallen a victim to his 
toils, and watched, with mingled curiosity and admiration, 
the prompt way in which he will rid his web of the unwel- 
come intruder, and quickly and deftly repair the rent it has 
caused before again running swiftly back across his tight- 
ropes into his ambuscadeP Beavers and all the swallow tribe 
will neatly patch with clay any defects in their dams or nests, 
and crows always make good in the Spring the last year’s wear 
and tear before using their dwellings for the coming breeding 
season. Shakespeare uses the word “to mend,” following pro- 
bably the fashion of his time, to cover many different meanings, 
as, for instance, in the sense of “to increase,” in the speech, 





* A Manual of Mending and Repairing. By Charles Godfrey Leland, London: 
hatto and Windus. ‘1 - 








“We will mend your wages,” or of “to enhance,” when the Jew 
tells Timon of Athens, “ You mend the jewel by wearing it,” 
while “ God mend you all,” ‘‘ God shall mend my soul,” “ Gog 
shall mend me,” “ God mend him” seem to have been used ag 
mild oaths or ejaculations, much as “God bless me,” “God 
bless my soul,” “The Lord preserve us,” “God bless the 
man,” are used at the present day. 

Bat we are wandering far from Mr. Leland’s useful little 
Manual, in which he seems to have dealt with mending in gj} 
its many and varied branches in a very clear and practica} 
manner. Stone, china, glass, wood, metals, the cracked hoofs of 
horses, and textile fabrics, to mention but a few of his subjects, 
are alldealt with here. How many ladies, we wonder, know 
that one of the best ways of mending a rent in a silk gown 
is to gum a piece of the same material on to the wrong side, 
since, as Mr. Leland remarks, “many black and glossy silks 
are gummed already, sometimes up to their own weight”? Jt 
is quite a revelation to find what a number of unlikely sub. 
stances are pressed into the service of mending in the forma. 
tion of cements, pastes, glues, &c.,—wood-shavings and gay. 
dust, paper, glass, bread, potatoes; and when we come to dried 
rose-leaves the very poetry of mending seems to have been 
reached. “ Broken ebony,” he says, can have its cracks filled. 
in with a very neat and dainty paste or cement as follows:— 

“Take dried rose-leaves, or any other as soft, steep them in 
just enough water to soften them, add of gum-tragacanth and 
gum-arabic just enough to make a paste, and sufficient ivory 
black to give it an ebony colour. Macerate the whole in 4 
mortar. In the East a few drops of otto of roses or of geranium 
are added. From this heads are made, also medallions, or any 
other small objects. The composition sets very hard, and much 
resembles ebony I have made many small objects of it myself, 
and can testify to its excellence. It is in this manner that the 
black rosaries from Constantinople are made.” (pp. 66-67.) 


This, together with other like recipes, might perhaps suggest 
some new work for the good people who work for bazaars,— 
those most detestable of all means for getting money ont 
of a public that wants an eqnivalent for its charitable extra. 
vagances. Incidentally, Mr. Leland suggests a new pro. 
fession, and one we should think very well adapted, 
for women,—that of Universal Mender. There is no one of 
such a description in any big town, he says, and so all kinds 
of different people have to be hunted up when valuable china, 
pictures, old carving, either stone or wood, warped wooden 
panels, old tapestry or old manuscripts need restoring, 
whereas one person who has studied mending scientifically 
in all its branches might combine them all in a really 
paying and valuable business. In time we should think any 
clever business woman might collect a staff of skilled work- 
women under her, and besides keeping herself, have the 
satisfaction of knowing that she was giving employment and 
help to others of her own sex. It might, too, bring her inte 
pleasant and friendly intercourse with many delightful con. 
noisseurs and bric-ai-brac collectors in need of just the help 
and advice, in the case of any damage to their collections, that 
a person of such experience as hers would be able to give. If 
any woman should think of attempting to make a living by 
some such scheme, she could not do better than take for one 
of her Manuals of Instruction the volume now before us. 





SOME SHORT STORIES.* 


Tue tendency of modern literature is to become snippety. 
News is retailed in paragraphs and novels are condensed into 
short stories. We cannot help thinking that novelists are 
skimming the cream of their imaginations at very short 
intervals, and that the “cream” is accordingly of less value 
and a thinner quality than it might otherwise be. The short 
story is generally either a psychological study of nerves and 
emotions wherein the characters suffer from the painfal 
elaboration of every wrinkle and the caricature of mannerism 
or trick, or a thrilling melodrama with a flavour of unwhole- 
someness about it, the actors drawn with a coarse brush and 
plenty of crude colouring. Very few short sketches, except in 
rare instances, can be favourably compared with the novels 
of manners, or the novels with plots, the skilful grouping and 
delineation of characters with the additional attractions of 
style and cultivation, that cost time and infinite patience to 
produce. We were so much struck by Miss Montrésor’s Into 





* (1.) The One who Looked On. By F. F. Montrésor. London: Hutchinson 
and Co.—(2.) Worth While. By F. F. Montrésor. London: Edward Arnold. 
—(3.) The Ten Commandments. By George BR. Sima, London: Chatto an 
Windus. 
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alg the form of slight sketches. Of the two later 


books that she has written The One who Looked On is the 
longer, though both suffer from large type and still more 
generous margins. The One who Looked On is a narrative in 
the first person, by an Irish woman, no longer young, of an 
episode in her girlhood that influenced and coloured all the 
succeeding years. The simplicity with which the little history 
is told gives it an air of reality, though there is always the 
inevitable feeling of a cramped horizon that accompanies a 
personal narrative, human beings being limited in their powers 
of vision, as Sam Weller says of his own eyes :—“If they was 
a pair o’ patent double million magnifyiu’ gas microscopes of 
hextra power, p’raps I might be able to see through a flight o’ 
stairs and a deal door; but bein’ only eyes, you see, my 
wision’s limited.” In life we come to many deal doors, and 
we probably never have revealed to us what is on the other 
side of them. The book isa study of contrasts. Susie—the 
“one who looked on” —girlish, unsophisticated, religions, 
with the warm, motherly nature that so often is starved for want 
of objects on which to lavish its love, is as much the exact 
opposite of Pauline, with her artistic and literary tastes, her 
strong, self-reliant nature that needed to be taught by love and 
aoftened by suffering, to whom so much was given, as it 
seemed, only to be taken away, as the stern, reserved 
barrister is the opposite of his cowardly self-indulgent 
brother, whose portrait is skilfally photographed in two 
momentary flashes, through the medium of a girl’s innocent 
eyes. The contrast between the happy-go-lucky Irish house- 
hold and the London establishment to which Susie and her 
spoilt charges are suddenly transferred is equally well-drawn ; 
there is a good deal of quiet humour in the account of 
Charlie, the small rebel who defies his godfather’s authority : 
“He isn’t my guardian so long as I won’t be guarded! No 
more than Oliver Cromwell was Montrose’s King.” The 
little boy, rebelling against the “despotism of fact,” speaks 
of the roof that shelters himself and his orphan sister as not 
being “home,” but “only a house,” and when he has burned 
the Professor’s valuable manuscript, scorns “to hide behind 
petticoats,” and tells the truth valiantly because the house- 
maid is suspected,—“ His small face had rather a desperate 
look on it when he marched up to the table, half-defiant and 
half-frightened, and said rapidly, all in one breath, ‘I am 
come because you thought it might be Jane, not because I am 
sorry. It is not Jane at all, it is me.” The whole book, in 
spite of its somewhat grey atmosphere, is sympathetic and 
wholesome, with a touch of reality to Nature that is as rare 
as it is admirable. 

Of the two slight sketches that make up Miss Montrésor’s 
latest book, Worth While, the first is decidedly the best. The 
middle-aged clerk, Samuel Green, reminds us of a somewhat 
similar character in a Rassian novel by Dostoievsky, where a 
man in humble circumstances lavishes all his earnings and 
his affection on a poor neighbour. In both the story is told 
by the means of letters. In Poor Folk (as the English trans- 
lation is called) the letters pass daily between the hero and 
heroine; in Miss Montrésor’s slight sketch the workhonse- 
waif, who has never known any relations, finds an outlet in his 
monotonous, lonely existence by writing letters describing his 
life to an imaginary mother. When the charity-girl Letty, 
whom he has befriended, suddenly disappears, he goes to look 
for her in Paris, thereby losing his situation, and bringing 
himself again within sight of his greatest bugbear,—the work- 
house ; but he has no idea that he is doing anything noble or 
self-sacrificing. He writes to his shadowy “ mother” :— 

“Letty has no father or mother; I mean, God helping me, to 
stand for both. She has no brothers, but I will be as good as the 
best brother that ever had a sister to defend. Last night I 
dreamt of her again. I made a desperate effort and got to the 
door, and threw it open. It was not Letty who stood outside, but 
@ man with nail-marks on his hands and feet. You know that 
I am not a religious person. I always detested the Bible-lessons 
at the workhouse school, and I do not like churches ; they remind 
me of charities. Yet in my dream I fell at his feet; for it sud- 
denly struck me that he too went through tho world lookiag for 
the lost.” 

Letty never realised the sacrifices that the plain middle- 
aged clerk made for her; she only discovers his love for her 
xccidentally when she comes to tell him of her engagement 
to another man, and he dies without hearing of that end to 





t on finding that her later achievements | 





| his hopes. Naturally, it is a sad story, with none of the 
occasional flashes of humour that lighted up The One who 


Looked On, but it is not sad with the hopelessness of the 
Russian novelist. There is something great about self-sacrifice 
that ennobles the humblest nature, and Letty was worthy of 
the love lavished on her. In this short sketch there is again 
the vivid human element in its higher aspects that is 
conspicuous in Miss Montrésor’s writings, and we hope for 
something longer from her, some more lasting proof of her 
undoubted powers. 

Mr. George R. Sims’s volume of short stories presents the 
greatest possible contrast. Though we have no doubt of the 
sincerity of his intentions, we fail to see that much good will 
result from them. His method reminds us of the old-fashioned 
summer-houses where we looked at a landscape through 
different coloured glass windows, and were told that the blue 
represented winter and the yellow spring, and so on, which 
effects are as much like Nature as Mr. Sims’s moral tales are 
like scenes from the drama of real life. We are tempted to 
sympathise with the American boy who broke the Sabbath 
and found that no serious consequences ensued, while the good 
boy of the tale suffered all kinds of untoward accidents. It is 
impossible to enforce such teaching as that of Mr. G. R. 
Sims’s tales with any certainty of belief. All experience of 
life shows us that the unrighteous prosper because they are 
unrighteous; verily they have their reward. It is true that 
honesty answers in the long-run, because good character is in 
itself a sort of credit on which no man ever draws in vain; 
but if a man chooses to take an unfair advantage of that 
credit, he will very possibly prosper,—in this world. The 
stories in this volume, each embodying a Commandment in 
melodramatic fashion, form a series of disconnected tracts, 
with the scenes painted in elementary and crude colouring. 
A barber’s son who leaves his identity behind him, becomes 
secretary to an American millionaire, ruins himself over 
shady Stock Exchange transactions, and then disowns his own 
father, thereby losing the reversion of a large fortune which the 
old barber had unexpectedly inherited, and finally commits 
suicide. The lesson to be drawn from this story isa remarkably 
bald rendering of “ Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long in the land that the Lord thy God giveth 
thee.” We gather that a man should honour his parents for fear 
of losing the property they may have to leave behind them. 
We do not mean to argue that good moral teaching may not 
often be conveyed by means of fiction when sermons would be 
left unread, nor do we agree with George Eliot in her 
Evangelical days when she deprecated novel-reading, and 
wrote to a friend that “the weapons of Christian warfare 
were never sharpened at the forge of romance;” but we fear 
that no prosperous City men will disgorge their ill-gotten 
gains for fear of Nemesis on reading the “ Eighth Command- 
ment;” nor will humble music-teachers cease to envy the 
beautiful Countesses whose diamonds light up opera-boxes, 
because in the “ Tenth Commandment” the Earl is repre- 
sented to be a bold, bad man. Miss Edgeworth’s Patronage 
was a sample of her most didactic style, and the exact meting 
out of rewards and punishments, the intense blackness or 
whiteness of the characters depicted, gave a sense of absolute 
unreality to the whole book, which serves to weary instead of 
edifying the reader. All the same, there may be a large 
number of persons who prefer coloured glass to a clearer view 
of Nature, and whose taste in fiction lies towards the melo- 
dramatic. To such The Ten Commandments will at least present 
no moral stumbling-block. 





BRITAIN’S GREAT UNION.* 
WHEN a nation, powerful in population, wealth, and in- 
tellectual culture, finds on its border a people inferior in 
these attributes, it will certainly aim at annexation, unjustly 
it is true, but very frequently much to the benefit of both 
countries. But as no nation is willing to part with its 
liberty, meaning, in truth, its independence, which, however’ 
is both theoretically and practically a very different thing, 
the question arises, How is the weaker State to prevent this 
attempted annexation, or render it, if successful, endurable, 
perhaps even highly conducive to the moral and material 
advancement of both countries? History exhibits three 
courses that have been adopted, with their natural results, 





* The Union of England and Scotland, By James Mackinnon, Ph.D. London: 
Longmans and Vo, 
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the first being to resist aggression with energy and unity, 
and trust in a just Providence for either the preservation of 
independence or the amalgamation of neighbours in a peaceful 
and salutary manner. This mode of action was, though with 
hesitation, difficulty, and even suffering, decided on by 
Scotland, and the results are manifest; Caledonia does not 
now rest from her labours—we should be sorry if she did—but 
the profitable fruits follow them, and even Churchill could not 
now speak of her as a land— 
“ Where half-starved spiders prey on half-starved flies.” 

The Britons of Wales resisted, and not always unsuccess- 
fully, their more powerful neighbour, and finally submitted. 
honestly, we may say even gracefully, for since the days of 
Edward I. there has been but one rebellion; and ever since 
until the last few years Cambria has been devotedly loyal to 
our Constitution in Church and State. A third course, we 
regret for the honour of human nature to be compelled 
to say, has been chosen in some countries, namely, to 
submit without drawing the sword, render homage dutifully, 
and take any number of oaths of allegiance, to be broken 
when convenient, get up local insurrections, varied by 
assassinations, call in foreign aid, and bring matters 
to a patriotic climax by a general massacre of all unable 
to resist. This mode of winning independence has found 
its advocates even in the Legislatures of nations professedly 
Christian. 

To annex Scotland became the leading desire of English 
Monarchs and statesmen at a very early period, and though 
in those uncultivated times no mode save coercion was deemed 
available, yet many circumstances appeared to render this 
design feasible. The Roman eagle had long previously 
penetrated as far north as Elgin, the boundaries of the 
countries were not defined, Angles having advanced beyond 
the Forth, while Cumberland and Westmorland, together 
with the seven south-western Scottish shires, formed the 
British kingdom of Reged or Alclyd, and the rest of the 
country was occupied by different races almost always 
at war with each other. But the defeat of the North- 
umbrian Monarch Egbert at Nechtansmere, together with 
the distracted state of England for some centuries, pre- 
vented any further movements in this direction, and the 
relations of the two countries remained undisturbed for a 
considerable time. As many Saxons in flight from the hated 
Duke William took refuge in Scotland, to be followed by 
exiled Normans in subsequent reigns, the question whether 
Teuton or Celt was to be the predominant partner had to be 
finally decided on the field of Harlaw, and he who considers 
of how many races the Scottish population is compesed, and 
what time it required to fuse them, may perhaps deem their 
spirit of nationality somewhat romantic, and marvel why they 
evento this day stigmatise their fellow-subjects as “foreigners.” 
Edward I., though branded by poets and some mischief- 
making novelists as a species of insular Attila, was a states. 
man as well as a soldier; he has not unjustly been termed 
the “greatest of the Plantagenets,” and loved war for 
war’s sake no more than any other English gentleman of his 
time. This he proved by proposing a Union by marriage, 
autonomy being secured to Scotland, and it must not be for- 
gotten that the nobles, a respectable minority of whom, 
perhaps even a moiety, were sagacious enough to discern the 
advantages of his offer, paid him homage, and that some of 
them supported his cause in the subsequent struggle. After 
Bannockburn most English statesmen seem to have perceived 
the inutility of attempting to coerce— 

“ An old and hardy nation proud in arms,” 
and to have had recourse to diplomacy, proposals of marriage, 
and the formation of an Anglican party among the Scottish 
aristocracy. Henry VII., who possessed in a high degree that 
common-sense in which not only Kings but even free and 
enlightened citizens are sometimes deficient, by the marriage of 
his daughter to James IV. paved the way for a quasi-Union 
under one Sovereign of two nations embittered against 
each other by generations of warfare and differing in 
religion, laws, and manners, cherishing too the most trivial 
differences in social life and education as essential to 
patriotism and a true national spirit. But the eventual 
placing of two crowns on one head brought to the two 
nations a century of worse than disappointment—the Scottish 
dynasty was composed of a pedantic trifler, an honest despot, 


—-2, 
and the attempt to reconcile unity with autonomy led to one 
civil war, two revolutions, three insurrections, and a change 
in the order of succession, while Scotland in addition owed to 
those of her own race twenty years of rancorous persecution, 
The first two Monarchs of this line were zealous Unionistg 
but more in a theological than a political sense, ang their 
efforts were marred by English jealousy and their own 
arbitrary and coercive proceedings. Cromwell, who, like 
Simon de Montfort and William of Orange, encountereg 
disappointments from being in advance of his age, wag 
the first effectual Unionist, by bringing Scotch and Irish 
members into the Legislature, as he was also the first 
Reformer, by disfranchising depopulated boroughs, but thege 
salutary measures were annulled at the Restoration, The 
popularity of William III. was destroyed in Scotland by his 
supposed sanction of the massacre of Glencoe, perpetrated 
however by Scottish hands, and by the disastrous collapse of 
the Darien expedition, caused in part by English commereja} 
jealousy, but in which his conduct was as justifiable as that 
of the Scots was romantic and foolhardy; he was therefore 
unable to attempt any scheme of incorporation, though it is 
clear that, had he lived, he would have acted with justice 
and sympathy with Scottish interests. At the accessiop 
of Anne the work of incorporation was seriously entered 
on with the support of the wisest and best statesmen 
of both countries, but the state of public opinion jn 
Scotland requires consideration both in its theological and 
political aspect. The district south of the Tay was strongly 
Presbyterian, and some of the more rigid members of the 
Church feared that a union of the nations might lead to en- 
croachments on their ecclesiastical system. North of the Tay 
Episcopacy was strong, and this feeling was intensified by 
the violent extrusion from their homes and means of support 
of such ministers as adhered to that form and used the 
liturgy of Archbishop Laud. As for the religion of the Gaelic 
clans in the wilder parts of the country, it hardly seems 
to have existed save in the shape of local and often heathen 
superstitions, except among the tribesmen of the house of 
Argyll, who were devoted to Presbytery. Politically speaking 
we find three parties,—the Unionists, led by Queensberry and 
Seafield, who counted in their ranks many of the higher nobles 
and a majority of the Presbyterian clergy, but were obviously 
unable to make powerful appeals to the romantic spirit of 
nationality cherished by the ignorant and uncalculating 
members of the community; the Country party, as it was 
called, who generally opposed the Union on patriotic 
grounds, but of whom some could be induced to consent to 
it if some advantages, perhaps not always fair ones, were 
conceded to Scottish commercial enterprise ; and the Jacobites 
who, being either Episcopalians or Romanists, were natarally 
hostile to the measure, and after its adoption made use of its 
alleged evil results to excite popular discontent. Dr, 
Mackinnon has given a very full and fair account of the 
statesmen who took an active part in the negotiations, but 
we wish he had more frequently stated his own opinion 
instead of quoting so largely from Lockhart, whose inveterate 
Jacobitism could see no virtue or ability in a supporter of the 
Hanoverian succession. The first conferences proved unsuc- 
cessful from the refusal of the English Commissioners to 
grant commercial privileges such as the Scots required, and 
other financial disputes, but much ill-feeling arose in both 
countries. 


In the Scottish Parliament of 1703, though his rank desig- 
nated the Duke of Hamilton as the leader of the Country 
party, yet the most prominent in their ranks were Lord 
Belhaven and Fletcher of Saltoun, while the weightiest 
speaker on the Unionist side was Seton of Pitmedden, of 
whose sagacious services to the cause Dr. Mackinnon 
hardly says enough. Belhaven was an eloquent but diffase 
and pedantic speaker, but Fletcher was a host in himeelf, 
and we regret that our limits forbid us to honour as it 
deserves the memory of one of the greatest and purest of 
Scottish scholars and statesmen,—the Caledonian Cicero and 
Cato united in one country gentleman. This Parliament did 
nothing, save vexatiously postpone the Supply, pass an Act 
of Security which did not obtain the Royal assent, and 
discuss Fletcher’s proposals for limited monarchy, which, if 
adopted, would have thrown the country into the hands 
of an aristocracy of landowners and reduced Scotland 





a selfish voluptuary, a stupid bigot, and a feeble nonentity— 
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Fletoher was, the mere word “ King ” seems to have had the 
effect on him—as may be said of Mr. Fox in later times 
best red garment on @ bull, though we must admit that 
Pei ice of the Stuart dynasty must have converted many a 
Mvaarohiat into a solid Republican. This second defeat led 
to the displacement of Queensberry as Lord High Commis- 
soner and the substitution of the Marquis of Tweeddale, but 
a discovery of Jacobite conspiracies and rumours of an 
intended French invasion tended to reconcile to the scheme 
of Union several of its former opponents. 

In 1706 the attempt at Union was renewed under more 
favourable auspices, a Commission was appointed composed 
of men eminent for political sagacity and knowledge of the 
real interests of both countries, and thinking men now dis- 
cerned that they had to choose between amalgamation and 
war. The arrangements arrived at by the Commission will 
appear to every dispassionate reader most equitable, but they 
failed to satisfy the aspirations of many, perhaps we may say 
a majority, of the Scottish people. The Jacobites, like some 

liticians in later times, acted as patriotic mischief-makers, 
and were aided by Republican theorists like Fletcher and the 
impetuous Nationalist followers of Lord Belhaven. The 
Country party, as it was termed, contained in its ranks many 
upright men, who strove to preserve what they deemed the 
national honour, and were able to adduce plausible arguments 
against the Union. The New party, a united phalanx of 
twenty-five members, had, after much hesitation, come to 
favour the measure, and here, if anywhere, there may be 
some ground for the imputation of corrupt motives. 

On the meeting of Parliament the Opposition had recourse 
to obstructive tactics, some of which were very puerile and 
led only to waste of time, while mob-violence began to mani- 
fest itself; but why will Dr. Mackinnon talk of “an ovation to 
the Duke of Hamilton”? Surely if he be a Latin scholar— 
and Scotchmen hold that their system of instruction in this 
language is by far the best in the world—he must know that this 
word can only mean a very feeble approval and not atallare- 
ception to be proud of. A University examiner should be above 
using penny-a-liner’s English. The present writer also begs 
that he will explain his meaning in the following passage :— 
“They (the Cameronian preachers) set up a howl of lamenta- 
tion worthy of the most benighted and bigoted of the Hebrew 
prophets.” It is to be regretted that men of great attain- 
ments cannot write secular history without aiming at the 
free-and-easy style of Voltaire and Gibbon. 

This was the age of political pamphleteering, and many 
publications of this kind deal with the Scottish Parliamentary 
struggle, Defoe, Paterson, and Seton being the best writers on 
the Unionist side, while Anderson and Hodges give all that 
could be said against it; and Dr. Mackinnon has quoted 
copiously some of their best arguments and judiciously 
criticised them. Defoe’s writings on this subject might be 
profitably studied at the present time, when many persons 
have adopted theories of nationality logically tending to 
disruption if not to anarchy, The Articles of the Treaty of 
Union were discussed at great length and with much loss of 
time, but finally adopted by large majorities and with but 
few amendments. There can be no doubt that the great mass 

of the people were strongly opposed to the measure, and its 
ultimate adoption would nowadays be stigmatised as the act 
of a tyrannical minority, but here, as in many other periods 
of history, we can see that numerical superiority does not 
confer a valid claim to infallibility or even common soundness 
of judgment. While, theoretically, it must be admitted that a 
nation has a moral right to select its own form of government, 
yet it is clear that had the Scottish Parliament been swayed 
by the mobs of Edinburgh and Glasgow, by the hosts of anti- 
Unionist petitions,and the eloquence of Fletcher and Belhaven, 
their country would not have been freed from impediments 
to its commerce, from a disorderly feudalism, from pinching 
poverty, and, as regards the districts beyond the Highland 
line, from a contempt of law and order the more formidable 
when influencing a population brave and chivalrous even to 
recklessness. Hence we deduce the conclusion that, to put 
the matter “brutally,” a nation may be saved in spite of 
itself, or rather in defiance of an ignorant, prejudiced, and 
romantic majority. But the good results anticipated from 
the Union did not follow as rapidly as was hoped; Scotland 
required fifty years to recover from the misgovernment and 
anarchy of the previous century, and even then had to 


struggle energetically against her many natural disadvans 
tages. It is a mischievous error to expect instantaneous 
benefits from legislation ; progress, whether moral or material, 
is a plant of slow growth, especially when conflicting in- 
terests have to be dealt with; but we do not think that many 
rational Scots would now advocate disruption even when dis- 
guised by selfish agitators under the pedantic jargon of 
autonomy. 

The style of this book seems to us ponderous and’ de- 
ficient in vigour and vitality, and we are inclined to suspect 
that the author has spent some portion of his life in some 
land where English was not habitually spoken; but his in- 
dustry in research and impartiality in judgment deserve well 
of the reading public, and augur favourably of the success of 
his work. May we hope that he will take a pledge of total 
abstinence from “ovation,” and let the “ Hebrew prophets” 
alone? 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE first paper in the Nineteenth Century is Mr. Sidney 
Low’s “Decline of Cobdenism.” ‘‘ Most people,” Mr. Sidney 
Low tells us, “ will be ready to admit that Free-trade is re- 
garded with growing disfavour everywhere, and is no longer 
supreme even in the opinions of Englishmen.” We are ready 
to admit no such thing. In truth, there are signs throughout 
the world that the cant and nonsense of Protection—that 
preposterous policy based on the notion that it is only bene- 
ficial to sell, and that buying is a dangerous and harmful act 
to be repressed as far as possible—is getting found out. In 
America Free-trade gains ground, even though it has the 
misfortune at present to be yoked with the chimeras of 
the Silverites. In the Colonies Free-trade is in a far better 
position than before, while even in France the voice of reason 
is heard. It is true that on the Continent generally, little 
is being done to loosen the bonds rivetted on commerce, 
but this is not because Protection has a firmer hold on 
men’s minds, but because the needs of the State make 
it necessary to raise vast sums of money, and because, to 
raise these sums, high tariffs are the readiest instruments, 
A great deal of the so-called Protection of the Continent 
is no Protection at all. If a tariff raises money it does 
not adequately protect,—.e, exclude the goods of the 
foreigner. Since such vast sums are raised by the Continental 
tariffs, they cannot be called Protective. If Cobdenism has 
ruined England, how is it that wages are higher and their 
purchasing power greater, and that the Income-tax returns 
per penny imposed are so much higher than they were a 
quarter of a century ago,—and this in spite of the exemptions 
allowed in the case of smaller incomes P——“ The Training of a 
Jesuit,” by a member of the Society of Jesus, is a very interest- 
ing paper. Nothing is omitted during nearly twenty years of 
hard mental labour which could contribute to equipping the 
Jesuit for his campaigns in the world. But in spite of that 
it is a bad training. Athletes who are overtrained get what 
is termed “stale.” They practise till all the “go” leaves them, 
and they become incapable of getting the highest amount of 
force out of their bodies. The mind and soul may also get 
“stale” from overtraining, and we expect that staleness is a 
mental malady from which the Jesuits often suffer. It is 
this staleness from overtraining which has made them liable to 
the charge of being mechanical, formal, stony, and hard, in the 
matters of the spirit. Here is an account of the obedience 
practised by the Jesuits :— 

« At the end of two years the young Jesuit takes his first vows 
and ceases to be a novice. The special object of his life in the 
noviceship has been to train him up in that spirit of implicit and 
unquestioning obedience which is the aim of the Society of Jesus 
to cultivate more than any other virtue in her sons, simply 
because it is the virtue that underlies all the rest, and without 
which no other virtue can attain its full perfection in the soul of 
man. The routine of monotonous and often apparently useless 
employments has for its object to foster the habit of what is 
rightly called blind obedience. The novice is taught to obey his 
superior without ever questioning the wisdom of the order given ; 
the perfection of Jesuit obedience includes not only the obedience 
of the will, so that he does what is commanded promptly, bravely, 
and thoroughly, but also an obedience of the judgment, so that 
he regards what is commanded as the best thing possible for him. 
Here it is that Jesuit obedience differs from the obedience 
practised generally by a good subordinate in the world. In the 
army or in a house of business, blind obedience is necessary to 
efficient action. No well-ordered system could be carried on suc- 
cessfully without it; if the subordinate obeyed only where he 








approved of the wisdom of the command given, the results would 























are, however, doing our utmost to get immediate transference of 
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be fatal to any well-organised community. It is the habit, the 
difficult habit of abstaining from any mental criticism of the order 
given that is the distinctive feature of the obedience of the Society 
of Jesus. When still a secular, I once encountered an officer in 
the army who had been for some time in the noviceship, and had 
left because he found the obedience required too much for him. I 
took occasion to ask him how it was that he who had been accus- 
tomed to the strict discipline and rigorous obedience demanded of 
a soldier could not endure the gentler rule to which he was sub- 
ject as a religious. ‘In the army,’ was his answer, ‘ you must do 
what you are told, but you can relieve your feelings by swearing 
mentally at your colonel, but you cannot do that in the Society 
of Jesus.’ At the same time the obedience of the Society is a 
perfectly reasonable obedience. I need scarcely say that in the 
impossible, or almost impossible case of a command being given, 
which could not be obeyed without sin, the Jesuit would be clearly 
bound to disobey. In the case of the order given being manifestly 
a foolish one, obedience does not require that it should be regarded 
in itself as wise or prudent. If the matter is one of any im- 
portance, it is his duty to represent to the superior the undesir- 
able consequences that seem to him likely to ensue from the 
carrying out of the order. Every superior has certain advisers, 
to whose opinion he is bound to give special weight, and the re- 
presentation can be made either directly to the superior by the 
person receiving the order, or through one or other of these 
advisers. Every subordinate has also the right of appeal to some 
higher superior, and such appeals always receive full and careful 
consideration.” 

But surely there is a contradiction here. If the Jesuit must 
abstain from mental criticism on an order, how can he 
possibly tell whether it is sinful or no? Is it sinful to lie? 
We presume all Jesuits would say it was. Suppose an 
order is given by a superior which involves the telling of a 
lie. In that case the subordinate Jesuit ought to disobey. 
But he cannot tell that the order involves falsehood unless 
he uses the faculty of mental criticism. But this he must not 
do. It is a vicious circle. You cannot avoid obeying sinful 
orders unless you allow the critical faculty to work. Here is 
the danger of the obedience which is symbolised by the 
motto “ Perinde ac Cadaver.” No man has a right to render 
that sort of obedience save to his own conscience.——* A 
Real Mahatman,” by Professor Max Miller, is a charming 
description of a modern Eastern sage who lived at Calcutta 
some thirty years ago. He was a blameless ascetic who 
accepted all creeds as divine manifestations. Though a 
Brahmin, he worshipped no particular Hindoo deity :— 

“ He was not a worshipper of Siva, of Vishnu, or of the Saktis. 
He would not even be considered as a professed Vedintist. And 
yet, according to Mozoomdar, ‘he accepted all the doctrines, the 
embodiments, the usages and devotional practices of every 
religious cult. Each in turn was infallible to him. He was 
an idolater, and yet most faithful and devoted in his medita- 
tions on the perfections of the one formless, infinite Deity 
whom he terms Akhanda Sach-chid-dnanda, i.e., the indivisible, 
real, intelligent, and blissful. His religion, unlike the religion 
of ordinary Hindu Sadhus, did not mean much dogma, or con- 
troversial proficiency, or outward worship with flowers, and 
sandal, incense and offerings. His religion meant ecstasy, his 
worship transcendental insight, his whole nature burnt day and 
night with the permanent fire and fever of a strange faith and 
feeling. His conversation was a ceaseless breaking forth of his 
inward fire and lasted for long hours, He was often merged in 
rapturous ecstasy and outward unconsciousness during the day, 
particularly when he spoke of his favourite spiritual experiences 
or heard any striking response to them. Though he did not 
worship the Hindu deities in the ordinary fashion, each of them 
was to him a force, an incarnate principle tending to reveal the 
supreme relation of the soul to that eternal and formless Being 
who is unchangeable in his blessedness and light of wisdom.” 
Some of the saint’s sayings are very striking, but we have not 
space to quote any of them.——The last article in the Nine- 
teenth Century is an able plea by Mr. Morley for the com- 
pletion of the negotiations for a treaty of arbitration in 
which Lord Salisbury and Mr. Olney are engaged. The 
chief thing to be done, he says, is to frame the exception 
clause. The constitution of the tribunal he appears to 
think easy. Butisthatso? The difficulty is to find the odd 
man. Without him the Court’s decisions cannot be final, 
but without finality, as Mr. Morley sees, the whole project is 
worthless. 


The “ Episodes” in the National Review—as usual an able 
and comprehensive review of the month’s politics—contain a 
note of importance concerning the connection of Mr. Rhodes 
with the Raid. Mr. Maxse quotes from the Daily News the 
text of the telegram which Mr. Rhodes did not send to stop 
Dr. Jameson because the wires were already cut. It ran as 
follows :— 


“T heartily reciprocate your wishes with regard to Protectorate, 
but the Colonial Office machinery moves slowly, as you know. We 











what we are justly entitled to. Things in Johannesb 

hope to see amicably settled, and a little patience ond hog 
sense is only necessary. On no account whatever must you move. 
I most strongly object to such a course.” 

Mr. Maxse continues :— 


“The Cape Committee’s report tells us that the document wag 

the joint handiwork of Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Rutherfoord Harris 
the Secretary of the Chartered Company. In their anxious 
endeavour to stop the raid they must have overlooked their 
previous instructions to Dr. Jameson, otherwise their astonish. 
ment at finding the wires cut can hardly have been bond fide :— 
‘ Harris, Cape Town, December 23rd, to Jameson, Pitsani :—Com. 
pany will be floated next Saturday 12 o’clock at night. They are 
very anxious you must not start before 9 o’clock and secure 
telegraph office silence. We suspect Transvaal is getting aware 
slightly.’ In fact, the abortive telegram is as bogus as a good 
many other things in this business, and does nothing to clear Mr, 
Rhodes. Captain Heany was the connecting link between Mr, 
Rhodes and the raid. He was sent forward in a special train on 
the 28th December to Mafeking by the Chartered Company, and 
in the course of his journey he received certain instructions b 
telegram. Captain Heany has disappeared, but the original of 
those instructions remains under the control of the telegraph 
office of Cape Colony. The Cape Committee has apparently been 
unable, or unwilling, to obtain a sight of this telegram, but until it is 
produced the raid remains ‘ Mr. Rhodes’ Raid.’”’ 
Mr. Maxse is quite right in insisting upon the importance of 
producing this telegram to Captain Heany. Why does not Mr, 
Rhodes publish it? If, asis inferred by his friends, it was in. 
tended to stop Dr. Jameson, there can be no sort of reason for 
concealing its contents. Mr. Maxse has done an excellent ser. 
vice month by month in drawing attention to the real facts 
connected with South African affairs.——The National Review 
contains a striking paper by Mr. George Meredith praising 
strongly Mrs. Meynell’s essays. It is a high honour for Mrs, 
Meynell to have won the praise of so fastidious a critic, but 
we cannot agree with all Mr. Meredith’s literary aud critical 
obiter dicta. Though Mr. Meredith commenting upon Mrs, 
Meynell is very interesting as to the proper blending of 
Saxon and Latin words in our tongue, we cannot help 
feeling that the whole notion of a conscious intermixture is 
a little “ precious ” and finicking. Hazlitt was on safer ground 
when he asked for the word which gives “the extreme 
characteristic impression of the thing written about.” The 
right word, the exact word, the word that gives every atom 
of the sense desired, that drives the nail of meaning home, 
that is the word, whether Saxon or Latin. “I trade both with 
the living and the dead for the enrichment of our tongue,” 
said Dryden, and like a wise merchant the writer must choose 
not from fancy, but what will suit him most exactly. It is 
interesting to note that in this study Mr. Meredith’s own 
style is as clear and vigorous as it is thoughtful. There are 
no long or untranslatable sentences.——Last month a con- 
tributor “ went for” the editors. This month an editor takes 
it out of the contributors. It has been a spirited encounter, 
but we cannot deny that our sympathies are with the editor. 
We, too, know the author who does not write his name and 
address on his copy, and whose “ pretty note explaining the 
virtues of his article which came at the same time has been 
destroyed.” “TI have scores of articles in a cupboard to which 
this statement applies.” Chorus of editors, “ And so say all 
of us.”——Mr. Ben Tillett shows himself in a new light,—i.e,, 
as a strong and sensible advocate of an all-powerful Navy. 
He insists specially upon the need of a numerous Reserve. He 
speaks with reason. Mr. Goschen has done and is doing 
much. But unless that Reserve is organised before the end 
of the next war, half our ships will go to sea with crews of 
dock labourers and bargees. 

The Fortnightly has several readable articles, in spite of 
the fact that the instalment of Olive Schreiner’s South 
African studies is less remarkable than usual. «The 
Human Animal in Battle,” by the author of Ironclads in 
Action, is a very striking study of what battle really means 
for the men who fight as contrasted with those who direct. 
Here is a striking description of the position of the wounded 
in war :— 

“But war would be comparatively humane if it were not for 
the fate of the wounded. In future battles, with the great range 
of the present small-bore rifle, it will be almost impossible to 
give satisfactory first aid on the battlefield. Field hospitals will 
have to be further towards the rear, field ambulances will not be 
able to approach closely the fighting line. The wounded will 
have to lie longer where they fall, and more men will be wounded 
and fewer in proportion killed outright by the small-bore bullet. 
They will be exposed to fresh injuries from the hostile fire and 
from the movements of cavalry and artillery over the ground. 
The surgical resources of an army are strictly limited, even if the 
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ae uld all be brought in, and can only deal with a given 
injared in a given time. In the Franco-German War the doctors 
finished their merciful work at Mars-la-Tour-when they 
d at Gravelotte. After days of work at Gravelotte 
they returned to the field of Mars-la-Tour, where they found men 
still living in agony with festering wounds. Others had ended 
life hateful beyond imagination with their own hands. Amongst 
the list of missing whose fate no man knows there are many such 
tragedies. Those who creep for shelter from the sun to some 
copse or cornfield, who escape the anxious search of the ambu- 
scmeat are the true victims of war. ‘In the burning heat of mid- 
day. in the dark shadows of midnight, crouched on stones and 
thistles in the stench of corpses around and of their own putrefy- 
ing wounds—a prey whilst still quivering for the feasting vul- 
tures,’ without water, without food, without help of man to 
assuage their torments, what to them is the meaning of glory, and 
hat in this life their reward? At Sadowa sixty wounded were 
found in a barn six days after the battle. They had lived God 
knows how. When found, the state of their wounds was such 
that not one of them could hope to survive. In the terrible 
battles in the Wilderness during the Civil War, the woods caught 
fire as the two sides fought, and the wounded were consumed by 
the flames. Dreadful perhaps; yet was this fate more dreadful 
than that of those who had crawled clear of the thickets and 
‘were eaten alive by the beetles o’ nights’? ‘The wounded,’ 
says Wilkeson, ‘ were haunted with the dread of fire...... 
Their hearts well-nigh ceased to beat when they thought they 
detected the smell of burning wood in the air. coe One 
many wounded soldiers who hung on to their rifles, and whose 
intentions were clearly stamped on their pallid faces. I saw one 
man, both of whose legs were broken, lying on the ground with 
his cocked rifle by his side and his ramrod in his hand...... I 
knew he meant to kill himself in case of fire.” At Cold Harbour 
the men who fell between the lines on the first day were left by 
either side to die. For war makes the human animal indifferent 
to others’ pain and suffering and careless of the single life. No 
wonder that with knowledge such as this, at the Geneva Con- 
ference Mr. Twining proposed to end the miseries of the hope- 
lessly wounded by giving the coup de grdce. The time may come 
when such a measure will be permitted; now it shocks our 
squeamish humanity which cannot bear to read of such things, 
still less to think of them.” 
—“On an Old American Turnpike” is a curious study of 
the decay of agriculture in Virginia,—of the deserted planta- 
tions and of the fine old Georgian houses, with their Doric 
porticoes, now untenanted except maybe by a shiftless family 
of mean whites. 

The best article in the Contemporary is Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s very curious study on “Passing through the Fire.” 
He weaves from ancient and modern sources an extra- 
ordinarily strong strand of evidence to show that people, or 
rather certain people, can and do walk on red-hot stones 
without being burnt, and that they usually do it when 
under some religious impulse. The medium Home was an 
exception. Mr. Crookes saw him take a hot coal out of 
the fire and blow it in the hollow of his hand till it was 
white-hot. The article ends as follows :—= 

“Merely for completeness, I mention Dr. Dozous’s statement, 
that he timed by his watch Bernadette, the seer of Lourdes, 
while, for fifteen minutes, she, in an ecstatic condition, held her 
hands in the flame of a candle. He then examined her hands, 
which were not scorched or in any way affected by the fire. This 
is called, at Lourdes, the Miracle du Cierge. Here ends my list of 
examples, in modern and ancient times, of a rite which deserves, 
though it probably will not receive, the attention of science. The 
widely diffused religious character of the performance will, 
perhaps, be admitted as demonstrated. As to the method by 
which the results are attained, whether by a chemical preparation 
or by the influence of a certain mental condition, or by thickness 
ef skin, or whether all the witnesses fable with a singular 
unanimity (shared by photographic cameras) I am unable even to 
guess. On May 21st, in Bulgaria, a scientific observer might 
come toa conclusion. At present I think it probable that the 
— ‘Passing through the Fire’ may have been a harmless 
Tl hp 
We have no explanation to offer, but we may mention a 
curious circumstance which it is possible throws light upon 
the subject. It is stated—we have not verified the fact—that 
workmen in iron smelting works can and do plunge their 
arms into the molten metal when it is in a liquid state 
without injury. The explanation is said to be that the 
moisture on the arm by being suddenly converted into 
steam forms a sort of gaseous envelope round the flesh 
and saves it from burning. Can the same sort of thing 
happen to the naked foot P 


Blackwood is full of interesting articles. The first, called 
“A Strange Episode in the Career of Major-General Sir 
James Browne,” tells how Sir James Browne had a double in 
the shape of an Afghan Mahommedan priest, how he once 
saw the man and recognised the likeness, and what strange 
things befell from the resemblance. Apparently the likeness 
was not superficial, but absolute, and it was quite impossible 
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to get Afghans who had known the priest and lived in the 
same house with him, to have any doubts that he and Sir James 
Browne were one and the same man. The story is too wild for 
fiction, and yet absolutely true——We must also draw special 
attention to Mr. Michie’s most interesting and statesmanlike 
article on “ England’s Duty in South Africa.” Mr. Michie 
made his study on the spot, and a very interesting, if somewhat 
pessimistic, study it is. We have, unfortunately, no space 
to deal with it at length, but we must refer our readers to it 
if they want a fair and unbiassed account of the Chartered 
Company and its doings. The account of Mr. Rhodes shows 
a quite remarkable insight into that strange and multiplex 
personality. Here is a noteworthy passage on the Chartered 
Company, and its vaunted power and resources as a governing 
body :-— 

“It has been argued, and the argument has been officially 
adopted by Mr Chamberlain, that the territory could not have 
been efficiently governed from Downing Street. And it may be 
true in a certain sense. But shift the scene to St. Swithin’s Lane, 
and to the function of administration and protection add that of 
earning money for the shareholders, and all difficulties at once 
melt away! Does anybody now, did anybody ever, seriously 
believe in such hocus-pocus? It cannot be too often repeated 
that the Chartered Company is essentially incompetent to do any 
one of the things it was ostensibly created to do. Six months of 
serious administration would have developed scandals which 
might not have ruined the Company—for if it can survive the 
Transvaal outrage it can stand anything—but which would seal 
the fate of new chartered companies for a century to come. But 
it is a mistake to suppose the Imperial Government is unable to 
rule native territories in Africa, The successful administration 
of Bechuanaland under Sir Sidney Shippard, and of Nyassaland by 
Sir H. H. Johnston, would prove the contrary even if we had 
no historical record to appeal to. By what right do we call our- 
selves ‘imperial’ if we cannot do that much? It is our speciality. 
Now as to Mr. Rhodes and his connection with the Company. No 
one has worked with greater consistency the principle that every 
man has his price. But has he himself not also his price, and is 
it not just possible that the country may have been induced to 
pay too much for him? MHowever highly his services to the 
empire may be estimated, it would not have been a very sound 
policy to reward them by a perpetual incumbency of the adminis- 
tration of Charterland. He has never shown the least capacity 
for real administration, though he has a great talent for illusion.” 

The August number of the Cornhill is even more interesting 
than the July number, The new instalment of the “ Pages 
from a Private Diary” is better than that of the opening 
number. How admirable is the description of the conven- 
tional woe exhibited in a country funeral, and how excellent 
is this entry on a visit to London :—“ Stood for some time on 
the doorstep drawing in the electrical force of London, and 
feeling like a mouse in oxygen.” The article on “ Children’s 
Theology” is both humorous and interesting, but the most 
unique paper in the number is the remarkable study of mono- 
mania contained in the story called “ A Mote.” It is one of 
the most eerie compositions since Edgar Poe died, and makes 
one suffer some of the horrors of which the unfortunate hero 
was himself the victim. Of the touching tale, “Splendide 
Mendax,” we have already spoken. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—.————— 

A Thane of Wessex. By Charles W. Whistler. (Blackie and 
Son.)—The period of this story is the time of the great Viking 
raids into Somerset. Heregar,a young Thane, for some words care- 
lessly spoken and construed into treason, is outlawed. It was Matel- 
gar, an enemy of his father, who brought about his ruin in order to 
obtain his lands. The story is told by Heregar himself how, 
when condemned by the “ Great Moot,’”’ a court of judgment, he 
wandered away in despair, but was able to give the first warning 
of the arrival of the Danes, whose war-song he had heard; how 
he bore the “ war-arrow,” the signal for rising in arms, which 
was handed on to him by a messenger, and which he was bound to 
deliver under penalty of death. The young Thane, though for- 
bidden by the sheriff to join in the fight, is able to render the 
greatest services to his country. Finally he is sent to bear the 
news of victory to the King, who gives him back his lands and 
allows him to marry Ilswythe, the daughter of Matelgar, who has 
been killed by the Danes. The story is told with plenty of power, 
and much useful knowledge about the customs and habits of 
ancient England is contained in if. 


Object-Lessons for Infants. By Vincent T. Murché. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—The task of “ giving early impressions ” is carried on 
here in a systematic way. The first way of approaching the 
intelligence is through the eye, to which appeal is made by form 
and by colour; the second is by the hand; the third by taste. 
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Lessons about “Plants,” “Common Objects” (eg., box, apple, 
&c.), “ Myself,” and “Animals” follow. This completes the 
“ First Stage.” The same method is pursued in the second, only 
more complex ideas are dealt with, as, for example, in the 
« Lessons about Animals that Walk,” there is one on the “ Winter 
and Summer Coats of Animals.” If some of these things are 
suited te Standard I. rather than infants, the book is rather more 
than less valuable. The Education Department is attaching more 
and more importance to practical lessons that connect learning 
with common life. Here is an excellent guide. 


Wild Rose. By Francis Francis. (Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. 
Francis has drawn a very vivid picture of life on the Mexican 
frontier. The heroine of the story is Rose Carlin; “ Wild Rose” 
is the name she is known by in many mining camps. She was of 
good family but ran away at the age of sixteen with a noted 
gambler, Bob Hannaford, who treated her badly; after dis- 
covering that he had another wife living, she left him, and was 
then adopted by a miner, who willed her his “ pile” before dying. 
With this money she spent a year in Europe, and afterwards 
returned to the frontier to earn a living as a piano-player in a 
gambling saloon. She was hot-tempered and could handle a 
six-shooter well, but generous, and withal virtuous. There is a 
well-sustained interest throughout the book and the amount of 
shooting will satisfy the most bloodthirsty of men. The ex- 
pressions used throughout the tale are amusing and have the 
genuine ring of a mining camp. We think that the story would 
have been better if Ned Chase, a miner of the better type, had 
not been compelled to commit a second murder; his first murder 
was perhaps pardonable, his second quite unjustifiable; one 
would also have been pleased to see Bob Hannaford, the worst 
character in the book, a “dog-gone skunk,” punished for his 
crimes. 


In the “ Cambridge Bible for Schools” (Cambridge University 
Press) we have The Epistles to Timothy and Titus, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by the Kev. A. E. Humphreys, M.A. The 
Pauline origin of the Pastoral Epistles has been fiercely assailed 
of late years, though, with the significant exception of Marcion 
all early writers received them. Hence Mr. Humphreys has to 
furnish copious prolegomena, in which the evidence is reviewed 
The notes seem satisfactory. 


The Coin Collector. By W. G. Hazlitt. (G. Redway.)—A 
volumé%f the “ Collector Series,’ and perhaps the most attrac- 
tive of ‘the set. There is nothing in which there is so much 
variety; so boundless a field of search, and so close and many- 
sided a connection with life. The collector will find here a guide 
to all that it is necessary for him to have. All that is left for 
him to possess or acquire will be keen observation, patience, and 
money. 


Thoughts and Aspirations of the Ages. Edited by Dr. W. C. 
Coupland. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—The sub-title of this 
volume is “Selections in Prose and Verse from the Religious 
Writings of the World.” It owes its origin to the eclectic 
society which has been accustomed to meet at South Street 
Chapel. The first question with which the editor had to deal was 
that of arrangement. Was it to be by subjects, or chronological ? 
The decision was, very wisely we think, in favour of the latter. 
The selection accordingly begins with Egypt, the first specimen 
being from the “ Book of the Dead.” It is an interesting epitome 
of Egyptian ethics, with a curious mixture of the ceremonial and 
the moral. “I have uttered falsehood to no man...... I have 
not carried off the cakes and bandages of mummies.” From 
Egypt we pass to Confucianism and Taoism, and from these again 
to Brahmanism and its great off-shoot Buddhism. ‘Then comes 
Mazdaism, a less familiar name of the oldest form of the religion 
of the Zendavesta. Passing on to “Hellenic and Greco-Roman 
Religion,” we have an admirable translation from the Agamem- 
non by Mr. E. D, A. Morshead, and another from the (dipus 
Tyrannus by Professor Lewis Campbell. Plato is represented by 
six extracts, the story of Socrates’ last hours from the Phedo 
being one of them, and the myth of Er the Pamphylian being 
another. (These are from Mr. Jowett’s translation,) Aristotle 
and Cleanthes the Stoic furnish two passages; while Rome is 
represented by the Pollio and the famous conclusion of the 
Agricola.. (We observe that the important word magnz qualify- 
ing anime is omitted. Tacitus never maintained a, general 
doctrine of immortality; it was the souls of the great that he 
believed to survive the body.) ‘“ Roman Stoicism ” occupies, as is 
right, an important place. No more interesting development of 
ethical thought outside Greek, Hebrew, and Christian literature is 
to be foand. The translations here have been furnished by the 
scholarly pen of the Rev. North Pinder. Judaism is represented 
by both its pre-Christian and post-Christian developments: From 
the New Testament we have extracts from St. Paul’s Epistles 








BE 
(Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, Ephesians), the Hebrews, James 
the Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John, Acts, Epistles of John, 
Dr. Coupland takes a good deal for granted in his so-called 
“chronological order” that is not by any means certain, ang 
goes out of his way to dogmatise about the authorship of 
the Ephesians and Acts—“uncertain,” he says—and the data 
of the Johannine Gospel, fixing it at150A.D. He had no possibie 
tight to intrude these views into a volume of this kind. The 
Patristic writings are represented by but seven extracts, Islam, 
Sufiism follow, and are succeeded by Mediwval Christianity, with 
“Veni Creator,” “De Contemptu Mundi,” and “Dies Trae,” 
among other selections. German Protestantism, the Anglican 
Church, English Romanists, Independents, Baptists (Bunyan, 
Robert Hale, and Spurgeon), the Society of Friends, Methodism, 
the Scottish Church, Unitarianism (richly represented especially 
by American authors), Theism, and other developments of 
religious thought have their place. With the one exception men. 
tioned, the editor has done his work well. Certainly we have a 
volume of great and Varied interest, 


Old Dutch and Flemish Masters. Engraved by Timothy Cole, 
With Critical Notes by John C. Van Dyke, and Comments by the 
Engraver. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—In this volume Mr. Cole follows 
up the remarkable engravings already published after Italian 
masters. The engravings show the same ingenious talent for 
translating a painting into black and white, the same inventive 
contrivances for discriminating textures, perhaps carried too far, 
sometimes, in the effort to note variations of colour. How these 
have been carried out the curious may see in several instances 
where the pictures are from our National Gallery, as in the Ver 
Meer of Delft. Mr. Van Dyke’s notes are the work of an intelli- 
gent and well-informed writer. 


The Principles of Art as Illustrated by Example in the Ruskin 
Museum at Shefield. By William White. (George Allen.)—This 
is a collection of passages from Mr. Ruskin’s works put together, 
by permission, to illustrate the collection of works of art given by 
him to the museum he formed at Sheffield. Mr. White has done 
a service to the visitors to that collection since they will be able 
from his pages to gather Mr. Ruskin’s views on the various works 
exhibited. It would be easy to criticise Mr. White himself in the 
passages of his own writing that connect the quotations, or the 
odd effect sometimes produced by the quotations themselves, but 
such criticism would really be out of place. The students to whom 
the book is addressed will best gain the education the museum 
can afford by reading these quotations in the devout spirit in 
which they are made. 


Drawings by Charles Dana Gibson. (John Lane.)—Mr. Gibson is 
a clever draughtsman, who works for some of the American 
comic papers and monthlies. He has been described as the 
American Du Maurier, and the social sphere of his work roughly 
corresponds ; but the artist, asa wit and creator of types, does not 
match our drawing-room satirist. It may be, too, that his material 
is not sorich in itself, with fewer divisions and oddities of rank and 
distinction. The Englishman seeking a rich American wife is a 
god-send ; otherwise Mr. Gibson is apt to be driven back on a very 
general sort of satire in which the symbolic figure of Love figures. 
Some of his puzzle-pictures, however, are wittily conceived. His 
drawing is accomplished, but tends to a somewhat cast-iron 
mannerism. 

Picture Posters. By Charles Hiatt. (Bell and Sons.)—This 
volume is addressed to those who have interested themselves in 
the history and collection of the poster. It attempts an account 
of posters from the earliest times, and illustrates a number of 
recentexamples. The blazing poster of Chéret, in Paris, gave the 
impulse in our time to a number of designers, some of them, like 
Lautrec and Bonnard, better artists than himself. In our own 
country the “ Beggarstaff Brothers,” Messrs. Pryde and Nichol- 
son, have seized best what are the decorative conditions of such 
work, and their “ Beefeater” and “Cinderella” were a pleasure 
to see on the hoardings. It is inevitable that a’ number of 
draughtsmén rush into so popular a ‘lint’ of work with superficial 
resemblance to the real talents, but at bottom’tio better than the 
old naif designers. Too many of thesé find‘a place in Mr. Hiatt’s 
book and in his respect ; but no doubt his idea was to make his 
account as complete as possible for that curious affair, the col- 
lector’s mind. ff «sD .amieind | 

An Idol’s Passion. Written by Irene Osgood. Illustrated by 
R. Machell, R.B.A. (The Transatlantic Publishing Co., New 
York and London.}—This is the poorest trash, both text and 
illustrations, the whole got up in a pretentious and unmanage- 
able portfolio. i y: 

Tates.—The Silk of the Kine. By L. McManus. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—This is a really fine story.’ Margery ny Guire, daughter 
of the Earl of Fermanagh, is among the “Transplanted,” who by 
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scheme were to be sent from the other provinces of 
Ireland to Connaught. An English officer of horse saves her 

from two kidnappers and renders her other services. What 

follows? As the reader will probably guess, a new illustration of 

the old axiom, Amor vincit omnia. It will not harm Mr. 

McManus’s story so far to reveal the secret. The skill, the 

subtlety of handling by which the ending is brought about, is 

worthy of all praise. The Lady Margery has every reason to 

hate Piers Ottley, and she makes a great fight to keep up her 

natural feeling against this Saxon heretic who has dyed his sword 

in the blood of her countrymen. The Silk of the Kine is full of 

incident and of fine study of character, with, perhaps, an occasional 

extravagance of phrase and affectation, but is on the whole an 

excellent bit of work. Wynnum. By J.D. Hennessey. (Sampson 

Low, Marston, and Co.)—Mr. Hennessey has given us here a tale 

of the romantic kind. What does the reader say to a treasure 

coming down from the Great Plague year, found in a furniture 

shop, and finding its way into the hands of the owner’s 

lineal descendant, who is half-sister to a villainous moneylender ? 

And there are more marvels than these, strange workings of 

poetical justice, and so forth. It would be impossible to bring 

some of the incidents within any limits of possibility—surely the 

Louie Le Blanc of the last chapter cannot be the Louie Le Blanc 

of the tenth—but Wynnum is a very readable book, nevertheless. 

— A Fight with Fate. By Mrs. Alexander. (F. V. White and 

o.)—Beatrice Verner takes the place of secretary, by which is 

meant companion and “ sheep-dog,” to a handsome and wealthy 

widow, Mrs. Garston. She makes, through her employer, the 

acquaintance of a certain Lord Lynford, and also of an Australian 

millionaire. At this point considerable demands are made on the 

reader’s faith in the probability of coincidences. The reader, 

however, will probably be so much interested by this time that he 

will not refuse what is asked of him. Beatrice Verner, the 

“fighter against fate,” is a very attractive personality, a great 

deal too good for even the repentant Lord Lynford.——March 

Hares. By George Forth. (John Lane.)—A critic is disarmed by 

the titie which Mr. Forth gives to his tale. Such a person as 

Vestalia would surely not be possible in any sane world; nor indeed 

would Mr. Mosscrop, Professor of Culdee, or the Earl of Drum- 

pipes, or Mr. Laban Skinner of Paris, Kentucky. But their 

sayings and doings are entertaining. Mr. Forth should not 
follow the bad example set by the late Mortimer Collins in making 

his heroes and heroines drink so profusely, and mix their drinks 

so rashly.——In the Heart of the Hills. By Sherwin Cody. (J. M. 
Dent and Co.)—Alec Howe leaves an uncongenial home with a 

few dollars in his pecket. His wanderings in search of work 
give us an interesting account of how a young gentleman, whose 
chief qualification is an apparently useless education, masters 
fate in rural New England. Fate in those parts seems to be 
dispensed by women, an arrangement strictly in accord with 
the most venerable precedent. With the personal element is 
mingled some description of country things, business, amusement, 
society, &c. All this has a special entertainment for an English 
reader, who sometimes sees occasion to open his eyes a little 
wider than usual. Are the manners of Miss Thistle true to life ? 
There is a pretty love-story bound up in the plot.——Oh! What 
@ Plague is Love. By Katharine Tynan (Mrs. A. H. Hinkson). 
(A. and C. Black.)—Mr. Strangways, known as “ Duke,” is an 
amorous widower, with whom his children have to be very firm 
when he wishes, as he often does wish, to give them a step-mother. 
This situation gives occasion for a sketch, slight but distinctly good, 
of a genuine love-affair, though indeed even the old man’s fancies 
are genuine intheir way. There is a touch of farce perhaps in the 
three offers which Miss Challoner has in rapid succession, but 
this is a plea sing and graceful little book——A Financial Atone- 
ment, by B. B. West (Longmans and Co.), deals with matter which 
we must allow, repugnant as such an admission is to the reviewer, 
to be outside our knowledge. Arthur Brigges looks something 
like Jabez Balfour, but yet is different. The book is an elaborate 
financial satire, sometimes certainly amusing. More we cannot say. 
——The City. By Frederic Carrel. (Hutchinson.)—This is a story 
of the same kind as the last-mentioned, but more elaborate. The 
author goes out of his way to show his knowledge of his subject. 
In one passage where the hero shows a Spanish financier round 
the exchanges, &c., he seems to think that he is writing a guide- 
book. Perhaps it would have been well if he had done nothing 
else, for, as a whole, his tale is most repulsive. Most of its 
characters are swindlers or profligates, some are both. We have 
only praise for the attempt to expose the scandal of bubble 
Companies (Parliament is either unable or unwilling to abate it) 
Ae the business of the City is not wholly of this kind.——The 
Ps < - Gray. By G. Manville Fenn. (F. V. White and 
My et ps used not to write such tales as this, and we hope 
beet Be ite them no more. Such cases as that of Ailsa Gray are 
eft alone. Those who wish to read about them have only 


Cromwell’s 








too much opportunity in the newspapers and in the pages of 
novelists whose sole inspiration is the Divorce Court. Mr. Fenn 
is not constrained to dwell in these tents of Kedar, for he is capable 
of far better things.——The ’Vangelist of Zion. By Tom Elford. 
(Digby and Long.)—This is a tale of religious life in an English 
village, drawn, we should think, in a degree from the real, but 
idealised, or, shall we say, exaggerated P——A Feminine Conviction. 
By George St. George. (A. Constable.)}—Jess Neilson shoots a 
drunken man who insists on forcing his way into the chamher of 
his sick wife, and is sentenced to penal servitude for five years. 
Is that likely? She is released on a ticket-of-leave, and marries 
the chaplain, but neglecting to report herself, is arrested and 
brought back to prison, where she dies. Is that again likely ? 
Our criticism of the book really depends on the plot, which we are 
therefore compelled to reveal. In a tale of this kind probability 
is essential. 


MaGazInEs AND SERIAL PusiicatTions.—We have received the 
following for August:—The Century, Scribner’s Magazine, St. 
Nicholas, the New Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, India, Review of 
Reviews, Blackwood’s Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, Harper’s 
Magazine, the Woman at Home, the Antiquary, the Artist, the 
Magazine of Art, the Geographical Journal, the Month, the 
Anglican Church Magazine, the Quiver, the Girl’s Own Paper, 
the Metaphysical Magazine, the Kalendar, the Expositor, the 
Boy’s Own Paper, Knowledge, Cassier’s Magazine, English Illus- 
trated Magazine, the Country House, the Badminton Magazine, 
the Pall Mall Magazine, Good Words, Baily’s Magazine, Atalanta, 
the Humanitarian, the Sunday at Home, the United Service Maga- 
sine, Cassell’s Magazine, Temple Bar, the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
London Society, the Commonwealth, Chapman’s Magazine, the 
Windsor Magazine, the Expository Times, Belgravia, Chambers’s 
Journal, To-Morrow, the Monthly Packet, the Sunday Magazine, the 
Forum, Travel, the Art Bible, Lippincott’s Magazine, the Argosy, 
the Leisure Hour, the Art Amateur, the Parents’ Review, Cos- 
mopolis, the Bookman, the Westminster Review, the Atlantic Monthly, 
the North American Review, British Birds (Part I.), the Journal of 
Philology, the Monist, the Economic Review, Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, the Ladies’ Kennel Journal, Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, the Strand Musical Magazine, Bubbles, the 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, the History of Mankind, Lean’s Royal 
Navy List, and Holiday Numbers of Belgravia and London Society. 
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Tracing Its Evolution 


HISTORY aime 
FEM IN INE Earliest Times to the Present. 


Published by Liserry & Co., Ltd., 
COST U M E. And can also be obtained through any of Messrs, 
Illustrated. Smith’s Bookstalls, 
Price 6d.; per post, 74d. 


LIBERTY & CO., Lid. Regent Street, London, W. 


CG & i &..e 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


EXHIBITION 
DEBENHAM 7 
OLD EMBROIDERIES, 
BROCADES, VELVETS, &e. 
Spanish, Italian, French, Polish, 
and Indo-Spanish, 
including many beautiful examples of 


CHURCH HANGINGS, &c., 
dating from 1500 A.D. 


Admission and Historical Catalogue Free. 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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FREEBODY’S 


GALLERIES. 








PD'STRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 
simulated neuralgia, and nervous depres. 
sion, are frequently caused by some peculiarity 
of the Vision, which can at onco be overcome 
by the use of proper glasses, 
STRAINED See 
“OUR EYES,” 

By JOHN BROWNING, F.RA.S, F.R.MS., 
President of The British Optical Associaticn, 
&c. (now in its Sixteenth Euition), price 1s. ; 

Or consult, free of charge— 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC UPTICIAN, 
6S STRAND, LONDON, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


eae eS one 
Bell (G. J.), Segmental and Elliptical Oblique Arches, 4t0  «..0++..s000...(Spon) 21/0 
Bell (V. O.), Care of the Mouth and Teeth, cr 8vo ........... soeee(Gay & Bird) 2/6 
Besant (A.), The Path of Discipleship, cr 8vo......... (Theosophical Pub. Soc.) 2/0 


Chaffey (M. E.), The Youngsters of Murray Home, 12mo ...... (Ward & Leck) 3/6 
Dixon (H. N.), Student’s Handbook of British Mosses, 8vo .........(Wheldon) 18/6 
Donovan (M.), The Kaffir Circus, and Other Stories, 12mo ...........(Jarrold) 1/6 
Glover (J.), Formuls for Railway Crossings and Switches, $2mo .....(Spon) 2/6 
Maughan (W. ©.), Annals of Garelochside, 4to (A, Gardner) 7/6 
Norrie (H. 8.), Rubmkorff Indaction Coils, 18mo.............. evecccoeeecescos 

Rublind (G.), Ruin of World’s Agric.lture and Trade, 8vo ............... (Low) 2/0 
Sinnett (A. P.), The Growth of the Soul, cr8vo_...(Theosoph‘cal Pub, 8oc.) 5/) 
Smith (W. R.), Laboratory Text-book of Public Health, 8vo.........(Renshaw) 20/0 
Stebbing (F. C.), Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, 8vo ...... (Macmillan) 8/6 
Tailoring Trade (The), edited by F. W. Galton (Handbooks of E 








ics), 


(Longmans) 5/0 








Cr 8¥0 .....05 pensecensoaneapenesonecace d 
Walk r (F.A.), International Bimetallism, cr 8V0.......s00000000-4.(Macmillan) 5/0 
Wright (J. 0.), The Poets-Laureate, cr 8vo (Jarrold) 1/0 











SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Mutual Assurance. Moderate Premiums. 


THE PREMIUMS are so moderate that an Assurance of 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be secured from the first for the 
yearly payment usually charged (with profits) for £1,000 only, 
the difference being equivalent to an immediate and certain 
Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 

THE WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders on a 
system at once safe and equitable—no share being given to those 
by whose early death there is a loss to the common fund. 

THE SURPLUS at the Seventh Septennial Investigation 
amounted to £1,423,018, or deducting amount already paid as 
Intermediate Bonuses, £1,362,186—of which £970,390 was divided 
among 13,220 Policies entitled, and £391,796 reserved for future 
accumulations and division. 


The FUNDS exceed £9,350,000. 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


S UN LIFE OFFICE 
LONDON. Established 1810. 








SPECIAL SCHEME OF 
Maximum Life Assurance 
AT 
Minimum Cost. 


For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London E.C. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 
E. DENT and CO, _- 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TRADE-MARKE. 





SPANISH 

RUBINAT.—Source Dr. Llorach.—*{peRtent 
MINERAL WATER. Dr. WEX, Offic'al Chemist to 
Best the town of Hamburg, places Rubinat before the most 
yannted of the German purgative waters. Is invalu- 
R U 2 | NAT —able in all gout and intestinal complaints. Has none 
* of the drastic and ofttimes irritating effects of other 
waters, which cbiefly depend for their action upon 

magnes an salts of which they are largely composed. 


E. GALLAIS and CO., 90 Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 


Aperient. 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


Ofice not later than the first post on Friday. 
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i ed AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER, ’ 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Dipl 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. , a 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 13th, 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDs 


App’ications are invited for the PROFESSORSHIP of MODERN HIStory 
and ENGLISH LITERATURE and LANGUAGE, wh'ch will become VACANT 
on DECEMBER Sis*, 1896. Stipend, £300. with half the Class fees, 

Further particulars from the REGISTRAR, 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gsined at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town 
References to the Dean of Peterborongh and the Head-Masters of Charterhousg 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN, 


j AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 

ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Hams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for. 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 
Escort from|London, September 15th. P 


























RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several KNTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, va'ue 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class, 
—Apply to The WARDEN, 





IXHOLME, DORKING.-—BOYS are PREPARED for 

the PUBLIO SOHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 
guineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 
Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), ‘ 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rey, 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master at 
Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibitions 
to the Universities. Boys pars direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. NEXT TERM 
SEPTEMBER 17th—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13, ” 





SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
vid CARLISLE. 
Thorough practical and Scient fic Training. Preparation for Colonies in 
Agriculture and Mining, Gold Medal recently gained at R.A.S.E.’s Senior 
Examination.—Apply the PRINCIPAL. 





UDOR-HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, SE— 
ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS.—Principal and Head. 
Mistress, Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge. Professors Seeley, F.R.S.,, 
J. W. Hales, M.A., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Reich, Mons. 
Pradeau, Mons, Larpent, Herr Loman, Herr Goitheimer, &, Large gym- 
nasium, tennis, swimming, riding, Prospectus on application, 





ANOR HOUSE, CLAPHAM SW. 
Head-Master: F.C. MAXWELL M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.) 
Special attention is paid to healtb, character, good manners, discipline, and 
games: thorough grounding in elementary work. One-third of School (with only 
one failure) passed Public Examinations in 1895, 





R= V. A. L. WATHERSTON, Head-Master of Hinckley 
Grammar School, Leicestershire, has room for a few BOARDERS, Bracing 
air; new buildings. Great care taken of delicate boys. Reference specially per- 
mitted to Arthur Gamgee, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., Lausanne, and Arthur Ransome, 
Esq., M.D., F.R.S., Bournemouth, 





HIGWELL SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY HOUSE 

for BOYS between 8 and 12 will be opened in SEPTEMBER in the charge 

ot G. H. COBB, Esq., M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford, and 

some time Principal of Gisburne Hous3 School, Watford.—Apply for particulars 
to the Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, M.A., Head-Master. 





ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. — First 


Grade Endowed School. Boys Prepared for Universities, Army, and 
Prof 1 Exa ti Special oie gape pw for Royal Navy. Valuable 
Scholarships and Exhibitions. Highest inclusive fee, 55 guineas.—D. E. 
NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 








T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles, Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymen, #60) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
—— sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th.—Rev, T. F. HOBSON, M.A, 
arden. 


AKHURST, COLWYN BAY, N. WALES.—BOYS 

_PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY.— 
Principal, H. N. SULIVAN, F.R.G.S. (Author of “ The Life and Letters of the 
late Admiral Sir B. J, Suiivan, K.C.B.”). Assistant-Master, A. Basil Blagden, 
B.A., Trin. Coll., Camb, A thorough grounding in Mathematics, Classics, &.; 
Carpentering, Field-Gamcs, Sailing in a Life-boat Cutter. Terms, 80-100 guineas, 
inclusive; detailed Prospectus, illu;trated. 








WITZERLAND.—ROVIO above the LAKE LUGANO. 
Agreeable climatic resort on the Western bent of Monte Generoso 
(Righi of Northern Italy). 1,650 feet above the sea, Fine mountain and 
sylvan scenery. Comfortable residence and board at the Pension G-neros0 
Terms, 30sh. weekly.—Pro:pectus gratis by the PROPRIETOR. 


Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but 





to the PustisuEr, 1 Welling'on Street, Strand, W.C. 
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sa aemaentie 
HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
T FARMS, LIMITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, &., 


Full information from the Director at above Address; or from 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 





—— 
SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
hereon sides. Fees, £65 to £75a year. Since September, 1893, Thirteen 
Open Scholarships and Exhibitions have been gained at the Universities,— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
———————— 


NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
THE ADAM SMITH CHAIR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





i ity Court of the University of Glasgow, conjointly with the 

=. og neopresentatives of the Merchants’ House, Trades’ House, and 

Theaber of Commerce of the City of Glasgow, will, early in the month of 
OCTOBER, proceed to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to the above Chair. 

The Professor will te required to enter on his duties from October next, from 
which date the appointment wi'l take effect. < 

The salary of the Chair is fixed by Ordinance No, 149 at £600 per annum, sub- 
ject to Section VIII., Subsections (2) and (3) of Ordinance No, 25. The Chair has 
no official residence attached to it. : we 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries with it the right to 
a pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinance. ; ; 

Tach applicant must lcdge with the undersigned, who will furnish any further 
information desired, twenty-five copies of his application and twenty-five copies 
of any testimonials he may desire to submit, on or before TUESDAY, September 
15th, 1896. ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 

" Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 
91 West Regent street, Glasgow. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 
Prorgessor—J. RYAN, M.A., LU.M., D.Se. 


Courses for CIVIL, MECHANICAL, MINING, and ELECTRIOAL 
ENGINEERS, also ARCHITKCTS and SURVEYOKS. 

Special facilities are offered in the way of College Scholarships and Engineering 
Works Scholer:hips,—favourab!e arrangements being made with firms in or near 
Bristol for practical training to be obtained in works concurrently with the 
College Course. ( : 

Surveying, Field-work, and Geology form prominent features of the Civil 
Engineering Scheme, — +e y 

A College Diploma is awarded to Students who pass the qualifying examina- 


tions. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers accepts the certificates of the College in lieu 
of their entrance examination. 

There will be several VACANCIES in OCTOBER. 

Applications, with references, should be made as early as possible to the 
Secretary, from whom Prospectus and particulars of residence in Olifton may be 
obtained. JAMES RAFTER, Secretary. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late 5 FITZROY STRERT, W.), 
SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered 
co Ladies who desire to become Teachers, 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebel Union, 

Junior Students are prepared for the Oambridge Higher Local Examinations. 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions, OOLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEM- 
BER 16th, 1896. 

Address, Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, the Maria Grey Training College, 
3alusbury Road, brondesbury, N.W. 








T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL For THE DAUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN, 
Visitor—The Lorp BisHor or CHICHESTER. 
Provort—The Rev. Canon Lowe, D.D., Provost of Lancing College. 
Head-Mistress—Miss MOORE, Cambridge Historical Tripos, lst Class. 
Terms from Fifty Guineas, Preparation for University Examinations. Large 
iouse, private (licensed) chapel, gardens, tennis-courts, playing-field.—Apply to 
Miss RANDALL, Lady-Warden, St. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex, 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th, 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY 

_. (Limited), POLMONT, N.B.—Head-Mistress: Miss DANIEL (late 
Resident Lecturer in Olassics, Girton College, Cambridge). Thorough Intel- 
lectnal and Physical Training, Healthy site. Good playing-fields and gymnasium, 
Easy access to Edinburgh and Glasgow.—Particulars from SECRETARY. 





APGBAsTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
> 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss JAPP, B.A. 
—t'ne School Course includes the subjects of a High Schoolcurriculum. Natural 
Science, with Laboratory work; Drawing, Singing and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Physical Exercises, Fees, Four to Six Guineas a Term. Prospectuses, &c., 
can be obtained from _the Secretary. The NEXT TERM COMMENCES 
SEPTEMBER 15th. Private Omnibuses daily from Moseley aud Handsworth, 
18 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





S WITZERLAND.—Refined HOME OFFERED to a few 
Ms a Thorough study of French and German, Music and Painting. 
Vist ae Masters, English comforts, Great attention given to health and 
tecreation, Bracing climate. Proximity of mountains and lake. Highest 


— references, Moderate terms,—For prospectus, apply to Miss HEISS, 





Ayevcation ABROAD. — Mrs. HODGSON PRATT 
cmne ltrongiy RECOMMENDS the home of a well-born FRENCH LADY to 
parents wishing to send their dauzhters abroad. Moderate terms: the 


advantages are preat,— F - 
ISLAND, SCILLY Address for particulars, GLENAWLDYN, ST. MARY’S 





EDINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A_ LEC- 
-oPIns RER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
the tele arad yee Sm jg oe careful and thorough Preparation for 

» Ex 8, are afforded. e 2: — . 303 
TURNER, 37 pec Hoang na s exchanged,—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SESSION 

of the FAOULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE (including 

tue Indian and Oriental Schools and the Department of Fine Arts) will BEGIN 

on OCTOBER 6th. The Introductory Lecture will be given at 3 p.m, by 
Profeszor J. P. Posta@atr, M,A., Litt.D. 





. Sunsxcrts, Proressors OR TEACHERS, 
Latin .., oe ose 0 eee «. A. E, Housman, M. 
Greek ... ww. J. A. Platt, M.A. 


Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship) 
Comparative Philolo: ood “i ww» J.P. Postgate, M.A., Litt.D. 
: steed — shag nat = E. A. Gardner, M.A. 
gyptian Archsolo; wards Pro- 
fessorship). ne. |} We M. Flinders Petrie, D.O.L., LL.D. 
— (Quain Professorship) ... ste te: es rk 
istory ea ahs hein om vee «+ F, ©, Montague, M. 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic (Grote } J. Sully, M.A LLD 
Professorship)... on ose ws. To he Bes = 
Political Economy ... jan = .» H.8S. Foxwell, M.A. 
Statistics (Newmarch Lecturer) «» A, L. Bowley, M.A. 
Architecture... ems pit rl «+ T. Roger Smith, F.R.1.B.A, 
7 ane (Slade Professorship)... a Lae 8 we ne 
NT «00g. dee We bee soe a © leman .-d8-Sc, 
German one peas eee ee «. F, Althaus, Ph.D. 
Italian... wa eee ove oe «» F. de Asarta. 
nr =o ag wa. oe ove pe 7 a re PS F.RS 
Jhemistry ... eee eee eco ose » Ramsa:; .D., F.R.S; 
Pathological Chemistry ... ae +» Vaughan Harley, M.D. 
Physics (Quain Professorship) .., we G, Carey Foster, B.A., F.R.S. 
Zoology (Jodrell Professorship)... «» W. FP. R. Weldon, M.A., F.R.8. 
Botany (Quain Professorship) ... «» F, W, Oliver, M.A., D.Sc. 
Gedlogy (Yates - Goldsmid sinieemnd oe _~ T. < Sianay. D.Sc, LL.D., 
ship)... ont ane ane nas ond .G.8., F. 
Physiology (Jodrell Professorship) ... E, A. Schafer, F.R.S. 
Applied Mathematicsand Mechanics ... Karl Pearson, M.A., LL.B., F.R.S. 
Mechanical Engineering ... — et CE. Beare, B.A, B.Sc 
Electrical Engineering ... a .. J. A. Fleming, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Civil Engineering ... 9 4. awe +o - Harcourt, M.A. 
[ee — as aso io ooo ». A, F. Murison, M.A., LL.D. 
urisprudence ove ae ove ove 
Constitutional Law and History ae } J. Pawley Bate, M.A., LL.D. 
Law (Quain Chair)... x we on Sagetting Pel Q.C., M.P. 


«+» The Rev, Dr. D. W. Marks, 


Indian Law ... eve wed oon ve J. W. Neill. 

Sanskrit one eco ° ° .» ©, Bendall, M.A. 

Pali ... eee pa ° coe «. T. W. Rhys Davids, Ph.D. 
Arabic... ooo ove vee ne «» §, A. Strong, M.A. 
Persian eee eee eee - «s E. Denison Ross, Ph D, 
Hindustani ... so eee oe «.» J. F. Blumbardt, M.A, 
Marathi ove ove eve ove J. W. Neill. 





Tamil ... one we “ eee we BR. W. Fraser, B.A., LL.B. 

Burmese ‘ae pa i: saa «» BR. F.8t. A. St. John, M.A, 
Students are admitted to all Classes without previous examination. 
Scholarships, &., of the value of £2,000 are offered for competition annually. 


The regulations as to these, and further information as to Classes, Prizes, &., 
may be obtained from J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





Tv GRHRORGSE’S HOSPITAL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSORIPTIONS are most EARNESTLY 


FE cealy” wg: om er a Bank, wry Gate, 8.W. 
is Graco the DuKE o ESTMINSTER, K.G, 
TimotHy Hoimes, Esq. : } Treasurers, 
TODD, Secretary. 


c. L. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 





ONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN 
AND 


CALEDONIAN RAILWAYS 
(WEST COAST ROYAL MAIL ROUTE). 





ADDITIONAL AND ACCELERATED TRAIN SERVICE now in operation. 
WEEK DAYS. 





CorripoR AND LuncHEoN Car Express TO EDINBURGH AND GLASGOW FROM 
Evstow 11.30 a.m, 
Corripor LuNcHEON anD Dinine@ Car Express From Evston 20 p.m, 








| am, a.™.| &.m.| a.m. 
London (Enston)... ... .. dep.) 5 15) 7 15/10 O/11 30) 2 
Edinburgh (Princes St.) . .arr.| 3 45) 5 50) 6 30) 7 55 
Glasgow (Central) oe «| 3 40/6 0) 6458 O 
Greenock... s+ eos os-| & 30) 6 58} 7 35,9 8 
Gourock ... w+ “ .| & 38) 7 11) 7 45) 9 17 
Oban ton cre 000 coe cee cee oe] BAD ace | noe | ae 
, aaa |) ee ee 
Inverness—vid Dunkeld ... sso see] oes | coe | cee on 
re are eee 
ye ee ee ke een) ae 
Ballater ... .0. ccc cos cso ove woe | cee | cee on 
Inverness—vid Aberdeen ... 1.5 ...| ose | see | cee | one 





























* On Saturday nights the 8.50 and 11.50 p.m. trains from Euston do not 
convey passengers to stations marked * (Sunday mornings in Scotland). 

Passengers for Stations North of Motherwell must leave London by the 
8.50 p.m. train on Saturday nights. The 11.50 p.m, has no counection to those 
Stations. 

B—Tue Nicut Express LEAVING Euston aT 80 P.M., WILL RUN EVERY 
NIGHT (EXCEPT SATURDAYS), 

A—On Saturdays passengers by the 2.0 p.m. train from London are not con- 
veyed beyond Perth by the Highland Railway, and only as far as Aberdeen by 
the Caledonian Railway. 

A SPECIAL TRAIN WILL LEAVE Euston (SaTuRDAYS AND SUNDAYS EXCEPTED) 
aT 6.0 P.M., FROM JULY 6TH TO AuGusT 10TH, INCLUSIVE, FOR THE CONVEYANCE 
OF HORSES AND PRIVATE CARRIAGES ONLY TO ALL PARTS OF SCOTLAND, A 
SPECIAL CARRIAGE FOR THE CONVEYANCE OF DOGS WILL BE ATTACHED TO THIS 
TRAIN, 

AN ADDITIONAL SpectaL Nigar Express TO ABERDEEN, wITH SLEEPING 
SALOONS ATTACHED, WILL LEAVe Euston aT 10.15 P.M., FROM JULY 13TH TO 
Avaust lltH (SATORDAYS AND SUNDAYS EXCEPTED). 

Sleeping Saloons for 1st class passengers to Perth, Inverness, Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow by night trains. Extra charge, 5s. for each berth. 


For further particulars sce the Companies’ Time Tab'es, Guides, and Notices. 


FRED. HARRI“ON, Gen. Man, L. & N. W. Rii!way. 


August, 1896, TAMES THOMPSON, Gen. Man., Caledonian Railwa7. 
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T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT ENBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.5. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1896-97 will OPEN on FRIDAY, October 2d, 
p homes the prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by the Right Hon. Lord Justice 

NDLEY. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition'in September, viz. : 
—One of £150 and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, 
Botany, or Zoology, for first year’s Students ; one of £50 in Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Chemistry, for third year’s Students. 

Scholarships and money prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals, 

Special Classes are held throughout the year fur the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. : 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be eeen on application to the Medical 
jecretary. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by iustalments, Entries may be made 
separately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice; and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years, also for Dental 
Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
Students into their houses. : 

For Prospectuses and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLF, the Medical 
Secretary. H. P. HAWKINS, Dean, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.O, 








O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





aes 
HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October 1 

= —— a are —— os oe kingdom, and pa 
nearly is. Nam of in-patients year, 10,559; out-pati 
accidents, 16,323. i Out Patients, 154617 

Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 1895, 1,779, 

APPOINTMENTS :—Fifty qualified resident or salaried appointments are 
annually. Dressers, Maternity Assistants, elinical, and post-mortem clerk 
appointed every three months. All appointments are free to students t 
Hospital. Resident Officers bave free board. of the 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND Prizes.—Entrance Scholarships, value £120, £60 

35, £30, and £20, will be offered for competition at the end of ‘Beptene 
Numerous Scholarships and Prizes are given annually. r. 

Fees, 120 guineas in one payment, or 130 guineas by instalments, A reduction 
of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of 8 of the profession, 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Stude 
Club. The Students’ Clubs Uniov, embracing all the Scientific, Social, uta? 
Athletic Clubs, is available to all Students, The Olubs Union Groung A 
LeMhe Metcopolitan, Metropolitan District, Rast Lond 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South. 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College, ‘ uth-Eastern 

For further information apply personally, or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. Dame. 
AND Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.8.A.; Tur 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. BrenTano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tuy 
Haroip A. Witson Company, Ltp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, 
Canada, where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions ary 
received. 





PRICE HALF~A-CROWN. 


IN GERMANY.” 
BY ERNEST E. WILLIAMS. 


Lord Rosebery at Epsom, July 24th:— 
“A little book has been lately published called ‘ Made 
zn Germany,’ which I do think ts well worth the attention 
of everybody who ws interested in the prosperity of the 


“MADE 


country of which his prosperity ts a part.” 
THIRD EDITION. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street. 


NOW READY. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents For AUGUST, 


Mr. BALFOUR AND HIS OriTICS, By Professor Seth, 

Home RULE AND THE IrisH Party. By T, P, 
O’Connor, M.P. 

Tue Autonomy or Lasour, By H. W. Wo'ff. 

Tue CaLiPH AND HIS Duties, By Ahmed Riza Bey, 

Nitracin: A NEw ADVANCE IN AGRICULTURE, hy 
O. M. Aikman, D.Sc. 

THE Oran@e Society. By Michael MacDnagh, 

“PassiNG THROUGH THE Fire.” By Andrew Lang, 

Living in ComMmuUNITY: A SKETCH OF MoRraviay 
ANABAPTISM. By Richard Heath. 

La Satstaz 1n 1895. By A. Taylor Innes, 

THE Book oF THE DEap. By J. Hunt Cooke, 

Musicau Snap-suots. By H. BR, Haweis, 

MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 


London: Ispister and Oo., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.OC. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Doren, 
Bots. 4-Bots, 
Pore BORDEAUX, an excellent 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
STRAND. pr Sper Ame 
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Catalogues post-free. 


light Dinner Wine, or for using 

with or without water. The quality 13s, 78, 64, 
will be found equal to wine usually 

sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 
Superior DINNER WIN, old in 


will be found equal to wine offered 168, 9% 





A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


at much higher prices by thosmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s, per 


dozen. 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the p meryars wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, ow 1874, 1875, 


1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. early im 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


ported by ourselves. 
Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


pytshere 





AND ALL 


ACCIDENTS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance 00. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR LADIES. 





IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


Miss THACKERAY. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 
Established 1849. Claims paid, £3,650,000. 





SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOUKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, po°t-free. 

ERANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





By . 

The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Asseciation should be sent.—Bankers, 
— at BOUVERIE, and O0., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 





64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 





GOLD MEDAL, 





asennad 
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VOLUME III. NOW READY, PRICE 7s. 6d. 


DR. ROBERT CHAMBERS’S 


LIFE & WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS 


REVISED AND PARTIALLY REWRITTEN BY 
WILLIAM WALLACE, M.A. 


strated with Etchings and Photogravures from Original Drawings by C. 

Ila Hardie, R.S.A.; W. D. Mackay, R.S.A.; B. B. Nisbet, A.R.S.A.; G. 0. 

id ABSA 5 and G. Pirie; a New Photogravure of Nasmyth’s Portrait ; 
and 2 Engraving of Beugo’s Portrait. 

In 4 vols. crown 8v0, price 7s. 6d. each. Also an impression, 

limited to 250 copies, on Hand-made Paper, price 63s. net 


for the 4 vols. 
« An ideal standard edition.” —Graphie. 





W. and B. CHAMBERS, Limited, Edinburgh ; 
AND 47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 








SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator, With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“ An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,” —Standard, 
“ A very interesting series,” —Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 
The AUGUST CATALOGUE of valuable New and Second-hand Works, 
offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent post-free 
open a to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 186 Strand, 
ondop, W.U, 





‘oe BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 

allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post execu'ed iy | return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.0, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MEMORIALS 


(PART I.), 


FAMILY AND PERSONAL, 
1766-1865. 


By ROUNDELL PALMER, 
EARL OF SELBORNE. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. 


GUARDIAN.—“ The title of the book is erough to commend it to all our 
readers. Roundell Palmer is a name held in reverence and regard by all Church- 
men. But it hasa wider range of interest even than this. He is one of the 
men who have helped to make the domestic history of our country during haif 
this pregnant century; and he has noted for our instruction, with the absolute 
simplicity of perfect truth, the motives which have influenced him, and the cir- 
cumstances and persons which have contributed to form his character ”’ 





ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
Crown 8yvo, 3s. 6d. 


MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. By Captain 


Marryat. Iliustrated by Frep, Pearam. With an Introduction by DAVID 
HANNAY. 





SECOND EDITION, Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS. Six Lectures 


read before the Royal Institution ia January and February, 1873. With THE 
UNITY OF HISTORY. The e Lecture before the University of 
Cambridge, May 29th, 1872, By Epwarp A, Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C. 





Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


ALPINE NOTES AND THE CLIMBING 


FOOT. By Grorcz Wuerrr, M.A., M.O, (Cantab), Member of the Alpine 
Club. W.th Map and 21 Illustrations, 

TIMES,—*“ Lovers of mountain-craft will read with pleasure ‘Alpine Notes 
and the Climbing Foot.’ The writer, who is evidently a good mountaineer, says 
in his preface that the pages forming the volume were dang: | written with 
pencil in the railway train when the writer was returning from Alpine holidays,” 
cnaip The result is a readable little volume......His serious excursus on ‘ the climb- 
ing foot’ will perhaps attract attention from other persons besides climbers.” 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS, AUGUST, 1896. Price 2s, 6d, 


1, ErtsopEs or THE MoNTH. 
2. Mrs. Merne.t's Essays. By George Meredith, 
8. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. By B. O. Skottowe, 
4. THe MONETARY QUESTION IN THR UniITED States, By Professor Francis A. 
Walker (President of the Institute of Technology, Boston, U.S.A.) 
5, ConTRIBUTORS. By an Editor. 
6. THe UnPoru.arity oF THE House or Commons. By T. Mackay. 
7. Tue Secret oF CatHouicism. By the Rev. William , D.D. 
8, Five Years’ Rerorm 1n New Zratanp, By the Hon, W. P. Reeves (Agent 
General for New Zealand). 
9, A MipsummeEr Nicut’s Marriacs, By J. Meade Falkner, 
10, Our Naval Weakness. By Alderman B. Tillett. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 








PBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS .. 0 er owe, £238,000,000 





Seale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OvrsipE Paces, TWELVE GUINEAS. 











Page sasha pi a icabrtanscebatlenvedlcne £10 10 0] Narrow Column 0 
po -Page ee «« 5 5 O} Half-Column ..... 0 
Quarter-Page 212 6| Quarter-Column 6 
ea CoMPANIES. 

Mtside Page......iccsssseesece £14 14 0| Inside Page ......csesssesesesesees £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
ne for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net, 





Terms of Subscription, 


Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly, Quarterly, 
NOI cnstearcutniciossmclomeer 218 6.....014 8.0 7 8 


Tnclading postage to any of the Australasian 
i) — America, France, Germany, India, 


eo sere ree d- doreseosecerens 110 6...4.015 3.0.0 7 8 











H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpoy, Oode: UmicopE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLIOATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,.—no matter what thesubject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair. 
Also in Golden Colour. 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 


The Best and Safest Dentifrice. 2/9. 
Of Chemists and Perfumers 


Send Postal Order to A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London, 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND COUNTRY. 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 





Each Work can be had separately, uniformly bound, price 6§, 


THE MADONNA OF A DAY. 


By L. Doveatt. 


MY LADY NOBODY. 


By Maarren MAARTENS. 





By MARY LINSKILL. 


BETWEEN THE HEATHER AND 
THE NORTHERN SEA. 

THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL. 

IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 

CLEVEDEN. 

TALES OF THE NORTH RIDING. 





By ROSA N. CAREY. 

SIR GODFREY’S GRAND- 
DAUGHTERS. 

BASIL LYNDHURST. 

NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 

BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S 
TRIAL. 

HERIOT’S CHOICE. 

QUEENIE’S WHIM. 

MARY ST. JOHN. 

FOR LILIAS. 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 

ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 

ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 

UNCLE MAX. 

WEE WIFIE. 

WOOED AND MARRIED. 

LOVER OR FRIEND ? 





By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
THE “FIRST VIOLIN.” 
BORDERLAND. 

KITH AND KIN. 
PROBATION. 
ALDYTH. 

FROM MOOR ISLES. 





By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 
THROWN TOGETHER. 
SEAFORTH. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
MAJOR AND MINOR, 
MISS SHAFTO. 

A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 








At all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 





LATEST ADDITIONS. 


SirGODFRE Y'’S GRAND-DA UGHTERS 
By Rosa N. Carry. 





ae OR CHARYBDIS ? 


By Ruopa Brovexton. 





By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
MY LADY NOBODY. 
AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 
THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH. 
“GOD'S FOOL.” 
THE GREATER GLORY. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 


UNCLE SILAS. 
THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH- 
YARD. 








By Mrs. RIDDELL. 


GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT. 
BERNA BOYLE. 





By E. WERNER. 
SUCCESS. 
FICKLE FORTUNE. 





By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 
A GIRTON GIRL. 
SUSAN FIELDING. 





By HAWLEY SMART. 
BREEZIE LANGTON. 





By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
AUNT ANNE. 





By HELEN MATHERS. 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. 





By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
THE WOOING 0’T. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
HER DEAREST FOE. 


By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A SISTER’S STORY. 








By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE THREE CLERKS. 








By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS. 
MRS. BLIGH. 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
JOAN. 

NANCY. 

A BEGINNER, 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE, 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 
BELINDA. 


ALAS! 
“DOCTOR CUPID.” 





By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 


DIANA TEMPEST. 
SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 





By Lady G. FULLERTON. 
T00 STRANGE NOT 10 EB 





By Baroness TAUTPHEUS. 


THE INITIALS. 
QUITS! 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 


FOR THE TERM OF HUIS 
NATURAL LIFE. 








By JANE AUSTEN. 
(The only Complete Edition.) 


EMMA. 

MANSFIELD PARK. 

LADY SUSAN, and THE 
WATSONS. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY, and 
PERSUASION. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 

SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 





By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
OLIVE VARCOE. 





By L. DOUGALL. 
THE MADONNA OF A DAY. 











London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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